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There had been considerable suspense 
about the summer holidays. Caroline, 
so it appeared, was invited to spend a 
fortnight with the boys, and therefore 
the usual visit to cousin Winnie must 
be delayed. Why such an idiotic 
arrangement should have occurred to 
the imagination of those in authority, 
Teddy was at a loss to understand, 
but he had not been consulted about 
it, nor was his opinion, when delivered, 
of the smallest avail. Caroline was 
invited, and Caroline was coming ; 
Teddy therefore must have patience. 



CONCERNING TEDDY 

and treat her as a little gentleman 
should. For the rest, his cousin 
Winnie would think very badly of 
him if he wrote to her as he contem- 
plated, and he had better make up his 
mind to behave, like Aubrey, with 
some self-control, lest a worse thing 
befall him. Under this exhortation, 
delivered in a manner admitting of 
no argument, Teddy fell silent, but 
presently, finding himself in the garden 
with Aubrey, he expressed his disap- 
proval in unmeasured language. On 
this, the very first day of the holidays, 
it was bitter to have his pleasure 
turned to gall by the announcement 
of Caroline s near arrival. 

* But,' said Aubrey, * she always 
comes every holidays ; it isn't any- 
thing new.' Aubrey was invariably 
reasonable. 

^ That m-makes it all the worse,' 
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said Teddy, who always stammered 
a little, and, when he was excited, did 
so badly. ' We're never rid of her. 
And she's so 1-little; she grows so 
s-slowly.' 

' I expect she grows as fast as 
she can ; I expect she wants to be 
a woman just as much as you do/ 
said Aubrey. 

*/ don't want to be a woman/ 
answered Teddy contemptuously. 
He would have liked to laugh, but 
laughter, at such a crisis, appeared 
to him inappropriate. Aubrey ex- 
panded into a slow smile, and 
presently, in answer to Teddy's 
impatient — * She always used to 
come the end of the holidays,' 
he answered at random, his mind 
still occupied with the bygone 
joke. 

' I say she always came at the 
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end of the holidays,* repeated Teddy 
in a louder key. 

* Well, but that needn't make any 
difference ; of course we shall stay 
longer with cousin Winnie/ said 
Aubrey consolingly. 

Teddy turned his back on his 
brother and walked away. What 
was the use of talking! A fellow 
who could philosophise upon such 
a crushing disaster must be indeed 
without a soul. Teddy, sitting 
moodily on the low wall of the pig- 
stye, stared at the fat sow, as she 
nuzzled in her fresh-spread straw, and 
thought of his packing, already com- 
menced and now perforce to be 
abandoned. Upstairs in his room, in 
fine confusion, lay fishing-rods and 
bait, tennis shoes, cricket-bat and 
catapults, all gathered hopefully to- 
gether for an early start on the 
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morrow, and thrown aside in the 
first dismay of evil tidings. Aubrey 
had not yet beg^n to pack; as a 
rule he waited for his pleasures, 
sedate and unshalken, while Teddy 
impetuously strained forward, on tip- 
toe to embrace them. At such a 
time, therefore, Teddy felt his soul 
separated from that of his brother 
by a discordance he regretted, but 
knew himself unable to remove ; yet, 
surely, he reflected, even to Aubrey's 
mind, the enormity of Caroline's 
offence must be apparent ; it was not 
so much her coming that he found 
unbearable, as her coming now, at 
once, and on this particular day. 
Here was the beginning of the 
holidays, the golden time of weather 
and of expectation, when everything 
was new and delightful, and the mere 
escape from school a joy unspeak- 
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able ; here was the time that should 
be spent with Cousin Winnie in the 
cricket field or on the river, not 
mewed up at home, near smoky 
old Millingford, where, three miles 
out, all the trees were black, and 
one hadn't a boat to pull in, or a 
river to bathe in, or even a decent 
acreage of fields over which to shoot 
with a catapult. The whole affair 
was disgusting and unpardonable. 
As for Caroline — Teddy jerked his 
thoughts from the offender and began 
to pelt the sow with small stones and 
bits of mortar. At first he threw 
abstractedly, but presently, warming 
to the work, he selected his missiles 
with judgment, choosing three- 
cornered stones, and aiming with 
scientific accuracy and precision. 
There is positively no distress of 
the mind that active labour will not 
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soften, and presently Teddy, as the 
sow, grunting indignantly, ran from 
side to side of her narrow yard, felt 
the spirit soothed within him, so that 
when Aubrey, flushed and hurried, 
appeared upon the scene, he received 
him with comparative cordiality. 

'There are four dead kittens,' an- 
nounced Aubrey, so soon as he re- 
covered breath for speech, * and one is 
a tortoise-shell. Aren't you coming to 
see them ? ' 

Teddy suspended operations, a 
stone poised in his hand. 

* Were they born d-dead ? ' he de- 
manded, and Aubrey understood the 
question. Teddy was a sportsman; 
things killed are game, things that 
come naturally by their death must 
not be included in the same category. 
And this explains a matter which, 
even to cousin Winnie, the boys, 
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though they had essayed to do so, 
were unable to demonstrate clearly. 
Birds and animals, when slaughtered 
by their own catapults, (guns, even 
air-guns, were to them a joy forbidden) 
appeared no fit objects for pity or 
remorse ; but a dead bird found in the 
garden would assuredly call forth 
sorrow and bewailing, while over a 
half-decomposed rabbit Teddy had 
been heard to utter an elegy of regret 
and lamentation. The soft-hearted 
Aubrey on that occasion found him- 
self moved almost to. tears, and an 
honoured burial was afforded to the 
corpse. Those other bodies, victims 
of the boys' own prowess, met with no 
such distinction ; indeed, it would 
appear that, while death from natural 
causes is pathetic and sorrowful, death 
through violence of any sort wrought 
by the hand of man — and more par- 
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ticularly by the hand of boy — is not a 
legitimate matter for concern. It is 
extraordinary how dull are even the 
best of grown-up people. Cousin 
Winnie, though she really tried her 
best, never could be brought to under- 
stand this distinction. The boys, 
however, understood it very well, and 
Aubrey hastened to assure his brother 
that the kittens had all died an un- 
willing death, during the morning, in a 
pail. Moreover, they had been 
drowned by the coachman, not by the 
cooky and this again made a consider- 
able difference. 

Teddy jerked his stone with fare- 
well emphasis against the sow's fat, 
mud-encrusted sides ; then he jumped 
from the wall and started running 
towards the stable-yard. Aubrey 
followed at his heels^ and the two, ar- 
riving together, breathless and eager, 
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gazed with interest at the row of four 
little corpses beside the coach-house 
door. They looked absurdly small, 
drabbled in water, their tiny legs re- 
laxed in the pitiful limpness of death, 
and beside them the fatal pail from 
which they had but recently been 
withdrawn. One, as Aubrey had said, 
was tortoise-shell, and a gleam of 
regret came into Teddy s eyes as he 
looked upon it. 

* That was a pretty little beggar ; 
I wish they'd saved it,' he said, and, 
a moment later, in sudden excite- 
ment, * I say, Aubrey, let's have a 
p-procession ' — Teddy had been read- 
ing about the French Revolution, 
and his mind, just now, was full of 
horrors — * let's have a p-procession, 
and we can carry them, you know, 
instead of heads, upon our p-pikes.* 

No sooner said than done. The 
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stable-yard, for the moment, remained 
deserted; it was easy therefore to 
abstract the little bodies, and to 
carry them away. The subsequent 
arrangements devolved upon Teddy, 
and he was not one to shrink when duty 
called. The procession, since a proces- 
sion had been determined upon, should 
do credit to him and to all concerned ; 
it should be no farce, no mere pre- 
tence, but the real thing, full of 
terror and of excitement ; an event 
to be remembered, and to produce 
shudders in remembrance. For this 
purpose wider dramatis personae be- 
came necessary than he and Aubrey 
could themselves provide. The nur- 
sery children, they decided, were 
beyond the pale — such sights are 
not meet for young eyes — but Teddy 
bethought him of a boy who lived 
in one of the cottages on the Milling- 
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ford Road, while Aubrey went to see 
whether the gardener's lad was at 
home and might be persuaded to 
attend. Meantime the four dead 
kittens lay out on the turf in the 
sunshine. The water trickled from 
their fur amongst the thick growing 
blades of grass, and now and again 
a bird settled beside them, looked 
at them with head cocked on one 
side, and glanced away again. The 
orchard was full of life, of movement, 
and of song ; in it these four little 
corpses seemed strangely out of place, 
all unconscious as they were of the 
important part they would presently 
be called upon to play. 

Teddy's friend on the MiUingford 
Road had just stepped across to see a 
neighbour, so his mother explained to 
Teddy, who started immediately in 
pursuit ; and the gardener's boy was 
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hard to persuade. His father, it 
appeared, had set him some special 
job to do, and would give him the 
stick if it were left unaccomplished. 
* It s all very well for you, sir,' he said 
to Aubrey, ' you ain't got a father that 
wallops you, but I 'ave, and I dursn t 
leave my work were it never so.' 
Aubrey, who hated to relinquish any 
object he had once set before him, 
settled down to argue the matter, 
and thus it came about that the 
shadows stole between the trees, while 
the distant smoke of Millingford, 
hazy and sunshot, changed to a 
rosy mist on the horizon, ere he and 
Teddy returned, each one from his 
errand. 

Aubrey came alone, but a little 
undersized lad accompanied Teddy, 
and listened respectfully to the ex- 
planations vouchsafed to him. Teddy 
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was in the full tide of instruction and 
remark, when, at sight of a small 
figure kneeling upon the grass beside 
the defunct kittens, he checked him- 
self suddenly. 

* You can go, Smithers,' he said 
royally, * I — there won't be any p-pro- 
cession after all.' Even in this 
moment of supreme annoyance — for 
Caroline's appearance was singularly 
inopportune — Teddy remembered 
that such boys as Smithers are not the 
correct playfellows for a lady. Be- 
sides, there was sure to be a tempest. 
Teddy knew his Caroline, and he did 
not choose that Smithers should 
witness his discomfiture. 

* I — rU come to the yard in a 
minute,' he said, *you g-go — I won't 
be long.' And Smithers, obedient, 
went. 

Caroline was crying — crying bit- 
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terly. That was a matter of course 
and only to be expected ; she always 
made an absurd fuss over anything 
hurt or killed, as so indeed do many 
of her sex who are older than she 
and should, presumably, be wiser also. 
In the present instance, though she 
had but just arrived upon a visit, she 
was also in a towering passion, and 
this the boys perceived as they ap- 
proached her ; Teddy carelessly, with 
his hands in his pockets, Aubrey 
more softly, as one possessed with a 
desire to atone. 

The kittens still lay, limply 
pathetic, nestled amongst the grass. 
Caroline s tears fell upon them drop 
by drop ; she had tried every means 
of resuscitation known to her, and 
now, tired and dispirited, she turned 
angrily upon her hosts. 

*YouVe killed them,' she said, 
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*you wicked, wicked boys. You've 
killed all the little cats. They're 
dead, and cook told me I was to have 
the tortoise-shell one ; she said it 
wasn't going to be drowned.' 

Aubrey opened his mouth to 
console, but Teddy interposed : 

'Why, of course they're d-dead,' 
he said, turning over one of the 
little bodies with his foot * They've 
been d-dead this ever so long, and 
cook knows nothing at all about it. 
Aubrey and I meant to use them in a 
p-procession, but we can't have it 
since you are come.' 

Caroline pushed him aside. * I 
don't know what you mean by a 
procession/ she said contemptuously, 
*but you shan't touch them now I'm 
here, you cruel, bad boys ; youVe 
drowned them, but you shan't torture 
them.' 
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* Why, they c-can't feel now ; ' said 
Teddy, 'what's it matter what we 
do?' 

* We didn't drown them ; the 
coachman did it/ interpolated Aubrey 
mildly. 

'Well, you stood by and watched 
him,' said Caroline, 'it's the same 
thing, and you knew the tortoise- 
shell one was for me. You're rude 
and unkind, as well as cruel.' 

Aubrey again opened his mouth, 
but Teddy looked at him, shrugging 
his shoulders. Of what use to argue 
with an angry woman! Teddy 
understood the sex better than his 
brother. 

'The kittens were d-drowned 
before we saw them,' he said indig- 
nantly, kicking at a lump of turf that 
lay under the nearest apple-tree, ' and 
as for b-being rude, who's rudest, 
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you or us? Here you c-come on 
a visit, and when we d-didn't want 
you either, and the first thing you 
do is to c-cry and kick up a row.' 
He glanced at her distastefully. 
' Tou d-don't seem a bit bigger than 
last holidays/ he said. ' How is it 
you are still so little?' 

Caroline burst out crying again. 
' It isn't my fault if I'm litde/ she 
sobbed, 'and as for your not want- 
ing me I'm sure I didn't want to 
come. I hate coming ; I hate seeing 
birds killed and kittens drowned ; 
and you never do anything else here. 
But I'd just got to come, so that's 
all about it' 

There was an awkward silence. 
Caroline, her face stained with tears, 
marched homeward through the 
orchard, her head erect, her little 
figure preceded by a long straight 
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shadow. The boys followed at a 
respectful distance. Aubrey came 
first ; he longed to administer conso- 
lation, but he was shy, and then» 
decidedly, Caroline was in the wrong. 
Teddy, indignant still, but tormented 
already by misgivings as to the 
propriety of his behaviour, brought 
up the rear, and thus, in Indian file, 
silent and estranged, they reached 
the house. 

Whether Caroline really believed 
that the boys had not themselves 
executed the kittens will never be 
known ; probably in the overcrowd- 
ing of subsequent emotions she lost 
sight of the original point of quarrel. 
But that evening, partly through 
homesickness and partly through 
fear of the cistern-room, she was 
curiously silent and subdued. In 
proportion with his guest's depression 
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Teddy s misgivings increased ; he 
felt he had been guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a gentleman. The child 
was young, it was not her fault that 
she could not age at the rate of two 
years in every six months ; she did 
her best to qualify herself for his 
sports and pastimes, and, with 
patience, he supposed, time would 
accomplish the rest. Nor had she 
come here, just now when he wished 
to be with Cousin Winnie, of malice 
prepense. No doubt she was as 
helpless in the matter as he himself, 
and, since Teddy did not understand 
homesickness and Caroline's feelings 
about the cistern-room were entirely 
unrevealed to him, he naturally con- 
cluded that her pale face and subdued 
manner must be caused by his un- 
kindness, and by his unkindness 
alone. Therefore, when supper was 
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over, he retired with Aubrey into a 
corner, where, together, they consulted 
in whispers. The younger children 
had gone to bed ; the schoolroom, 
lighted by a single, unshaded gas-jet, 
looked desolately tidy. Everything 
had been * sided away ' by the nurse- 
maid, and now the boys and Caroline 
were left to their own devices. The 
blinds were not yet drawn down, and 
out of doors a delicious summers 
evening darkened slowly into night. 
Caroline sat at the open window, her 
back turned to the room, her hot 
forehead pressed against the wood- 
work of the lifted sash. Teddy, 
glancing towards her, noted a sus- 
picious movement of the shoulders. 

' I b-believe she's crying again,' he 
said, remorsefully. * P-poor little 
thing ; hadn't I better speak to her, 
Aubrey ? ' 
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Aubrey considered. 

' If it's about the kittens we can't 
help it,' he said. ' The coachman 
drowned the tortoise-shell one with 
the rest ; it was just like that silly 
cook to promise it to her, and I don't 
suppose you'll be able to comfort her 
now. To-morrow she won't feel so 
bad about it ; one never feels so bad 
about anything the next morning — ^at 
least I don't' 

*Oh, I'm not sure of that,' said 
Teddy ; * it d-depends on what sort of 
a morning it is. Suppose it rains 
hard, and we have to stop in all day ; 
she won't feel any better then. Tell 
you what, I'll go and fetch my stamp- 
album.' 

He went off to his room, where he 
found all his belongings put away 
tidily into drawers and cupboards. 
No signs remained of preparation for 
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departure, and Teddy sighed a little 
as he rummaged in all the most un- 
likely places for the album. It was 
found at length, on the shelf where it 
had dwelt last holidays, and, carrying 
it tenderly, he returned, hot-foot, to 
the schoolroom. Caroline had not 
moved. Aubrey, to whose consola- 
tions she turned a deaf ear and oppos- 
ing shoulder, had withdrawn into a 
distant corner of the room, and her 
little figure, outlined against the 
window-space, looked pathetically 
remote and desolate. Outside, the 
birds had ceased to sing ; within, the 
gas flared forlornly. 

Teddy sat down on the window- 
ledge, and laid the book upon 
Caroline's lap. 'There's my stamp- 
album,' he said. * Don't you 
want to 1-look at it ? And I say, 
Caroline, 'tisn't your fault you came 
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to-day ; 1-let's be friends again, will 
you ?' 

Caroline hesitated. Her dignity 
had been outraged, and she felt very 
deeply the loss of the tortoise-shell 
kitten, but she was lonely and home- 
sick, and Teddy was her idol. He 
teased, slighted, or ignored her as he 
pleased, yet always, when he held out 
the olive-branch, she accepted it 
thankfully. With the perversity of 
her sex she preferred his favour, un- 
stable and capricious, to the more 
constant, less dazzling attentions of 
Aubrey, who never blew hot and cold, 
and who might invariably be relied 
upon. 

* There's no use in q-quarrelling/ 
said Teddy wisely. ' P'raps we 
can make a dam in the wood to- 
morrow.' 

The prospect was alluring. Caro- 
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* 

line turned her tear-stained face from 
the window and looked at him 
gravely. He held out a grimy hand, 
and she put her little fingers into it. 

* T-that's all right,' said he. ' Come 
along, Aubrey,' and immediately the 
three heads were bent together over 
the stamp-album. Tears were for- 
gotten, disappointments were for- 
gotten, and alas ! the kittens were 
forgotten also. They lay out in the 
orchard, side by side, objects of 
wonder and of pity to all the birds and 
beasts that passed that way, till the 
sorrowful moon looked down on them 
through the twisted apple-branches, 
and, later, a merciful darkness hid 
them away under its healing presence. 
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Bedtime came at nine o'clock, and, 
in these long summer evenings, 
Caroline found it possible to undress, 
to wash, and to creep between the 
sheets, ere yet the room was wrapped 
in darkness. This was an intense 
relief, though, even so, the shadows 
lay heavy in the corners, particu- 
larly in that weird, L-shaped corner, 
over which was placed the great 
cistern, whose water-supply, very early 
before the dawning, she used to hear 
running through the pipes. Of 
course, Caroline had no business to 
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be awake at such an hour, but night 
after night she lay in her big bed, be- 
neath the sloping ceiling, and listened 
to the gurgle and splash of the 
drops as they fell ; a gurgle, a splash, 
an interval, and then the steady drip, 
drip, to which she had become so 
thoroughly accustomed that, in the 
stillness, it sounded like a voice, 
well-known and re-assuring. 

At this time Millingford, though 
it poured smoke upon their fields, 
blackened their trees, and blighted 
their flowers, had not advanced to 
the big gateways of those houses 
which once stood in deep country, 
and are now, by endless chains of 
streets, netted so securely to the 
town. As yet the roar of traffic, 
the clatter of a great manufacturing 
city, were distant and remote. 
Hardly perceptible in the daytime, 
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at night, however, they gathered vol- 
ume and significance, calling to Caro- 
line through her open window, and 
curdling her blood with sudden sobs 
and whisperings. There was always, 
after dark, a low continuous murmur, 
like the constant complaint of one 
weary, yet toiling ceaselessly, and 
through this, at intervals, cut the 
scream of a locomotive, the rattle of 
trucks, or the monotonous thud of 
some giant steam hammer at work. 
There were calm nights when these 
sounds from the town, and the rhyth- 
mic drip of the water, seemed to 
fill Caroline's life, mingling inextri- 
cably together ; and there were nights 
when they became merely a back- 
ground or accompaniment, when rain 
splashed and pattered from the over- 
hanging eaves, and the wind, moan- 
ing round the house, caught an un- 
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latched door, or shook a carelessly 
fastehed window, until Caroline s heart 
grew sick, and her little body cold 
with fear. On such nights she would 
sit up in bed, the clothes huddled 
round her, and listen, through minutes 
that seemed hours and hours that 
might have been eternity, till, from 
without, the first clear piping of a 
bird come to her straining ears. 
Then, with a sigh of relief, she would 
lie down again, and fall asleep, con- 
tent ; for, though as yet day had not 
come, the world outside was once 
more astir and, with universal waken- 
ing, came an odd assurance of safety 
and of peace. 

Caroline's tongue, which clacked in- 
cessantly about those things of no 
particular moment to her, became, 
when a subject proved of vital impor- 
tance, obstinately dumb and useless. 
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Away from home this trouble beset 
her more closely, but, had she pos- 
sessed the power to explain, it is 
doubtful whether utmost torture would 
have wrung from her one word about 
the cistern-room. After all, we can 
only, each of us, die once, and surely 
a single death is preferable to the 
disdain and intolerance of those whose 
good opinion we deem vital to us. 
The pity was that death, which 
threatened nightly, should be so slow 
in the coming. Caroline often felt 
she would be glad to get it over and 
done with, but as yet that relief was 
denied her. 

So long as she went upstairs before 
nine o'clock, matters were not alto- 
gether desperate. Once in bed she 
might hope for sleep before twilight, 
altering each familiar outline in the 
room, closed inexorably upon her. 
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But sometimes, alas ! she was tempted 
into late hours, and then indeed her 
punishment was sure. Those corners — 
corners which a single candle failed 
miserably to illumine — were the 
haunt of evil things, many and mysteri- 
ous. Bed offered comparative safety : 
there remained the problem how to 
get there with ingenuity and dispatch. 
Obviously it would not do to scamp 
the evening toilet, because bath-water, 
unused, presents in the morning so 
clear a surface as to cause suspicion 
and reproof ; but the process of drying 
is one that, since night-gowns and 
bed-clothes tell no tales, can easily be 
avoided. To be sure it was chilly 
work to slip thus, direct and undried, 
from bath to sheets, but delay meant 
possible capture by lurking enemies. 
On those occasions when she found 
herself benighted, Caroline did not 
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risk it ; the bed-clothes offered an 
asylum of refuge, and so small a 
body, wrapped closely therein, soon 
regained both warmth and dryness. 

Then followed an interval of peace^ 
when yet the maids were about, and 
a slender bar of light slipped beneath 
her door from the gas-lit passages. 
In order to see this comforting gleam 
it was necessary to sit up in bed and 
to peer over the high, carved foot- 
board, but somehow it proved in- 
finitely more reassuring than the light 
of her own candle, which, kindled 
by herself, seemed a futile thing and 
of little consequence. During this 
pause when, safely tucked away in 
bed and reassured by sounds of life 
and movement in the house, her worst 
fears were appeased, Caroline some- 
times fell asleep, and sometimes she 
looked out upon life and considered it ; 
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but when, between ten and half-past, 
the maids came up to bed, when she 
heard the green baize door shut 
resolutely, when she felt that her 
room was, on that corridor, the only 
one inhabited, oh! then indeed 
thought fled again before terror. 
True, the hidden enemies in the 
corners no longer had power to 
affright. Why, she could not say, 
but their presence was only horrible 
during the few minutes occupied in 
undressing; after that a new set of 
dangers came into prominence. The 
house was haunted ! Along its silent 
passages, through its empty rooms, 
stalked Things the very idea of which 
turned her cold with fear. Just out- 
side her door an enormous clothes- 
press which, during the day, held 
harmless blankets and necessary 
house linen, gaped to give up the 
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bodies concealed within its depths. 
Burglars, their faces covered by crape, 
their hands occupied with knife and 
pistol, prowled round the house. The 
stillness, as it deepened, pressed upon 
her with awful oppression ; the dark- 
ness, tinrelieved by any clear shining 
beneath the door, became abysmal, 
stifling, horrific! Her terror was 
only equalled by the impatience with 
which she noted those familiar sounds 
of the night — murmur of city and 
drip-drop of water — as they inter- 
fered with that passionate listening 
in which her hours were spent. 

Then there were the white even- 
ings, when Caroline, looking down 
upon the garden, saw everything, tree, 
shrub, and rosebush, distinct and clear- 
cut in a flood of silvery moonlight. 
Afterwards, as she lay in bed, she 
would watch the window, of which the 
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blind, close drawn, still left a definite 
shape and outline, an outline marked 
in light and crossed by dark bars, 
where ran the woodwork of the sash. 
Sometimes the wind, with ghostly tap- 
pings, moved the blind to and fro, 
and sometimes there was a dead still- 
ness, which seemed to her even more 
pregnant with alarm. On such oc- 
casions she remembered many things 
vividly, but most of all the story of 
what had happened to Teddy's great- 
uncle in that very house, and, for 
aught she knew, in that very room. 
How, lying in bed one moonlight 
night, just as she lay now, he happened 
to glance at the window, and there, 
growing against the blind, he saw the 
shadow of a man — a man who climbed 
stealthily, and who carried a knife be- 
tween his teeth. Teddy's great-uncle, 
being brave and strong, not a lonely 
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little girl, leapt out of bed and, seizing 
his sword, ran it through glass and 
through shadow, in such fashion that, 
with a loud groan, the intruder fell 
headlong, and, next morning, they 
found much blood upon the lawn, to- 
gether with the sheath of a dagger 
and part of a torn lace ruffle. But 
who and what had been his assailant 
they never discovered, nor yet 
whether, after that shrewd stroke, 
perchance he may have lived or died. 
Caroline would have given anything 
to possess a sword. Once indeed (at 
a time when Teddy had several), she 
purloined a catapult and thrust it, 
nightly, with half-a-dozen round stones, 
carefully chosen, beneath her pillow. 
Though very sure that, in the event 
of a shadow on the blind, she would 
never have courage to take aim with 
it, yet the mere possession of a weapon 
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brought to her a certain re-assure- 
ment, wherefore she concealed the 
theft from Teddy, who, indeed, 
supposing he had mislaid the cata- 
pult, searched for it many times in 
vain. 

Moonlight, therefore, Caroline found 
even worse than darkness ; for many 
things, in the moonlight, are possible, 
and it became necessary, no matter 
how hot the night might be, to lie 
with head securely covered by the 
bed-clothes, lest, looking incautiously 
forth, some horrid sight should greet 
her eyes. 

In these long hours the problems 
of existence, on which during the day 
she had no time to speculate, pressed 
heavily upon her. What becomes of 
kittens when they are dead ; if they, and 
the flowers that fade, and the leaves 
that fall, are wasted finally ; how there 
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can possibly be room in heaven for 
all the deserving people who die and 
expect to go there ; and whether it 
was likely, on some black midnight, 
that the devil would manage, in an 
unwary moment, to seize upon her. 
These things, and many, many more, 
which could be mentioned to nobody, 
she turned over and over in her mind, 
nor arrived at any satisfactory reply 
to the myriad of questions with which 
her brain was filled. Sometimes the 
problems banished terror, and then 
again, at flutter of curtain or squeak 
of mouse, terror would return once 
more, and all the problems appear 
only as so much idle questioning. She 
wondered if the boys, sleeping in far 
away apartments, each one to himself, 
she wondered if they too passed 
through such eternity of apprehen- 
sion. 
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Once, emboldened by curiosity, 
she put this question to Teddy, 
but he stared at her, first with such 
amazement, and then with such 
masculine contempt that, in shame- 
faced haste, she brushed aside any 
answer to her query. And once, 
a never-to- be -forgotten experience, 
distracted by nameless terror, she 
left her bed and crept along the dark 
passages to the nursery door, only to 
find it pitilessly locked against her. 
With these exceptions, she bore her 
nightly trials in silence and alone ; 
it seemed to her indeed that no relief 
was possible, and therefore, after the 
manner of children, she did not rebel 
against her fate ; she accepted and 
endured it. And always, with the 
faintest streak of dawn, came relief 
unutterable ; a sudden coolness of 
brain and quietude of mind in which 
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it was possible to lie down and sleep 
so deliciously that, when finally morn- 
ing broke^ the night and its miseries 
receded into a dim world of phantasies 
and dreams. 
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Teddy had drawn lots with Aubrey 
and, for once, the fates were kind 
to him. From the broad stone steps 
in front of the hall door, he watched 
his brother, resigned but sorrowful, 
drive off in state towards MilHngford, 
and then, emancipated for an after- 
noon, he strolled out of the gates 
and took his way idly along the lanes 
and field paths, and so into deeper 
country. He had no special destina- 
tion in view, but he carried with 
him a fishing line with several hooks 
attached to it, a big clasp knife, a 
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packet of butter-scotch, and his fav- 
ourite * tor.' Therefore he contem- 
plated no possible lack of amusement 
or occupation. The day was lovely ; 
not too hot, and with a little rippling 
wind that came and went, like a 
cool sigh across the hedges. Down 
in the deep-cut lanes there was plenty 
of shadow, and ,the narrow stone 
causeways were green with moss, and 
veiled by thin-growing grasses. 
Teddy pitied any one obliged to spend 
such an afternoon in the clatter and 
smoke of Millingford. Out here, 
with every field he crossed, the town 
lay farther and farther behind him, 
until at last, breasting a high ridge, 
he descended on the other side and 
thenceforward forgot its very exis- 
tence. He was really in the country 
now, and he very much wished 
Aubrey could have accompanied him. 
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It was an extraordinary thing that 
Miss Spalding could not go for a 
drive without dragging with her a 
victim so unwilling ; but Teddy 
supposed she hardly knew how 
thoroughly distasteful he and 
his brother considered her society. 
Of course it was not a thing 
you could tell a person, yet probably 
nothing short of plain speech would 
convince her of the fact. Only to- 
day, for instance, she had wanted 
to make room in the carriage for 
Teddy, and that although, since her 
sister was with her, and Caroline, 
and Aubrey, and the baby, they were 
already inconveniently crowded. It 
had even been somewhat difficult 
to avoid her importunities, but Teddy 
had accomplished the feat and thus 
earned his reward. 

It was the very day for idling 
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through summer lanes and across 
wide, close-shorn fields where, as yet, 
the grass had barely begun to sprout 
since the recent hay-making. Teddy 
was in no hurry ; he took his time, 
so that the afternoon had already 
reached its height when he crossed a 
wide, shallow stream in whose waters 
a couple of cows from the neighbour- 
ing farm-yard stood, knee deep, to 
drink, and came out upon the village 
green beyond. 

Teddy stopped to consider. It was 
evidently a gala day here, for a low 
tent was pitched on the farther side 
of the green, and an exciting game of 
cricket attracted quite an audience. 
In holiday time one is apt to lose 
count of each day as it flies, but this 
was a Saturday, and Teddy re- 
membered hearing rumours of an. 
important match which yet he had 
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never dreamt of attending. Since, 
however, he was here it seemed better 
to remain, more especially as he sud- 
denly discovered he was tired, and 
that a lounge on the turf was the very 
thing most required. Possibly, for he 
felt thirsty as well, ginger beer might 
be procurable, but — after an exhaus- 
tive search in his pockets had un- 
earthed nothing more than the fishing 
line, the butter-scotch and the marble 
— he was obliged to abandon that idea 
and trust to the presence of some 
chance acquaintance who might, 
perhaps, divine his necessity. He 
skirted the pitch therefore, and sat 
down under the trees, near to a group 
of people who appeared deeply in- 
terested in the game, and soon — for 
Teddy loved cricket — ^he forgot his 
thirst and became even more absorbed 
than they. 
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In this sheltered place there was 
scarcely any breeze ; the trees hedged 
it round in a broad girdle. Now 
and then, as he lifted his eyes from 
the green, Teddy saw the topmost 
branches moving gently, but below 
lay the heat and stillness of a perfect 
July day. Before him an irregular 
row of cottages, fronted each one by 
a narrow garden, caught the sunlight 
on moss grown roofs and pointed 
lattices. He noticed people sitting 
there also, on the low wall dividing 
the gardens from the green, and a 
butcher's pony grazed beside the road, 
the pony dragging its bridle, while 
the rider, shading his eyes with 
his hand, watched each delivery in 
the keenest anxiety. At first Teddy 
felt the aloofness and shyness of a 
stranger, but no two lovers of cricket 
can long remain unacquainted, and 
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therefore it was but a short time ere 
he spoke to his nearest neighbour. 
The man had been batting when 
Teddy arrived, and batting very well, 
but an unfortunate stroke lost him 
his wicket, and now he was stretched 
on the turf, well within speaking 
distance, his elbows on the grass, 
and his chin supported in his hollowed 
palms. He was a tall young man, 
loose limbed and dressed in white 
flannels, and Teddy liked the look 
of him. Therefore, after his first 
question, he edged a little nearer, 
remaining silent but observant, as 
becomes a boy who will not intrude 
yet does not object to recognition. 

* You're a cricketer yourself, I take 
it,' said the stranger, presently. 

* Y-yes,' said Teddy. ' And so are 
you. I should have known you for 
a bat, even if I hadn't seen you at 
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the w-wicket ; at least, I should have 
guessed it after a bit, you know/ 

' Would you ? ' said the man, shift- 
ing his position a little upon the 
grass. ' I call that very interesting. 
Tell me now, how would you have 
come to that conclusion?' 

' Oh ! it s somehow in what you 
say. Aubrey always knows in a 
minute if people p-pretend about 
cricket. And they often do p-pre- 
tend ; haven't ' you noticed that ? ' 

The stranger said he had noticed 
it ; especially amongst ladies, and at 
Lord's Cricket Ground. 

* D-do you play there?' asked Teddy, 
his eyes widening with interest. 

His companion admitted that some- 
times he did, and Teddy wriggled 
across the grass till he took up a 
position close beside him. The man 
and the boy watched the game for 
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some minutes in silence. Teddy, who 
desired to put a few personal questions, 
was deterred by the fear of blundering. 
If this man was a county player, he 
would of course prefer that the fact 
should be taken for granted, since, 
presumably, an expert in cricket, like 
Teddy, ought to recognise hi3 county 
men by the light of instinct. If, on 
the other hand, he should not belong 
to the first rank, then he might feel it 
a humiliating thing to offer the re- 
quisite explanation. Teddy hesita- 
ted. Meantime the game progressed, 
with those fluctuations to which cricket 
is subject, the sunlight crept through 
the leafy arch of boughs overhead, 
Jto dance in flickering patterns on 
the turf, and> high up in the trees, one 
by one, the rooks came circling to 
their nests. 

Presently the man sat up to applaud 
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a particularly good stroke, and Teddy, 
greatly adventuring, asked him what 
might be his own highest score. The 
answer impressed him so favourably 
that he felt only a little disappointed 
on learning that his new friend was 
not of the elect. 

'You s-tand rather like Mr 
M-Meredith,' he said, soothingly, 
*so I supposed that p'raps you were 
a county player. H. A. M- Meredith, 
you know, who p-plays for M- Mead- 
shire.' For the last few minutes he 
had been aching to disclose his 
acquaintanceship with that hero of 
the bat. 

' H. A. Meredith ? Do you know 
him ? ' said the young man respect*^ 
fully. 

Teddy gathered himself together 
with pardonable pride : * He's a f-friend 
of my cousin Winnie/ he said, a 
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comfortable sense of importance filling 
his soul, *We see him very often 
when we are staying with her/ 

There was a pause ; the batsman 
appeared enormously impressed 

' I've heard of your cousin Winnie/ 
he said at length. ' In fact I once 
met her, and now I know who you 
are — I wonder I didn't tumble to it 
before. Meredith's an old pal of 
mine ; he and I were at school to- 
gether, so that accounts for any 
resemblance in our style, though of 
course he's a big swell and I'm 
nobody.' 

*Oh! but you mustn't think that,' 
said Teddy, his natural politeness over- 
coming any inclination towards patron- 
age. ' A n-nobody could never make 
such a score as that one you told me 
of, and 1-look how well you've done 
to-day, too.' 
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* You're very kind to say so/ re- 
joined his companion gravely, * and of 
course we can't all be county players, 
though I hope, with luck, one day 
you may have that good fortune.' 

Teddy shook his head. 

* Not much chance,' he said re- 
flectively, ' though there's o-one thing 
I've quite decided. I shall n-never 
marry ; unless I marry Cousin Winnie, 
and she's different. That's very im- 
portant' 

His friend looked puzzled. ' I 
don't think I understand,' said he. 

' Why you see,' explained Teddy, 
* p-people aren't any good when they're 
in l-love. I've often noticed it. 
Women are always silly, of course, 
but so are men sometimes. There's 
a fellow in my form at school — not a 
b-bad fellow really, no use as a bat, 
but a good change b-bowler, and 
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really a decent enough chap — ^and he 
f-fell in love last term, and hasn't been 
any good in the eleven since. We're 
all very sorry for it, and hope he'll 
get over it next season.' 

'Ah! that's bad/ said Teddy's 
friend sympathetically. *Who did 
you say he fell in love with ? ' 

* It was some g-girl at a house 
where he used to spend the week- 
ends. S-she wasn't anything to look 
at,' said Teddy abstractedly. * My 
word ! that's a good cut ! A fourer 
for certain.' 

They watched the course of the 
ball as it disappeared over a dip in 
the ground below which grew a clump 
of stately chestnut trees. Already 
the sun, dropping inch by inch below 
their topmost branches, shot through 
the green network a flood of level 
golden rays. 
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' No time for a second innings,' 
said the batsman. ' Well, It can't 
be helped. We're beaten anyhow. 
And so you don't think even Meredith 
would be much good if he were to 
fall in love ? ' 

Teddy shook his head. 

' He'd get so occupied ; a girl wants 
a fellow to be always about with her, 
so there's no time for p-practice, and 
the end of it is a g-good bat spoiled. 
It's an awful pity ! ' He hesitated for 
a moment, measuring the young man 
with an attentive eye. ' Vou aren't 
married ? ' he asked a little doubt- 
fully. His friend laughed, stretching 
himself more comfortably on the 
turf. 

' No, I'm not married,' he said, ' and, 

now you've explained it to me, and I 

see how dangerous marriage might be, 

I shall certainly be very careful. It's 
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really wise of you to remain a 
bachelor/ 

* W-well, of course, I c-couldn't 
think of it yet/ said Teddy, his 
eyes fixed on the scoring - board. 
' But one grows so quickly, it's as 
well to make up one's mind about 

it; 

* So it is ; when I come to con- 
sider the matter, youVe quite right 
—one does grow quickly. It seems 
only the other day since I was your 
age, and now — well, now you see for 
yourself how oid I am. It all 
happened in no time, and really 
I hadn't thought about things half 
gravely enough.' 

* What's m-made me do it was that 
boy at school,' said Teddy, * and then 
Miss S-Spalding's sister. She's stay- 
ing with us, you know, and she's 
engaged to be married. At first I 
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was rather interested in the man, for 
he used to be good at footer, but, 
from what she tells me, he hardly 
ever p-plays now. I call that rot. 
And as for the g-girl herself, if you'll 
believe me she c-carries his letters 
buttoned inside her frock.' 

The batsman looked surprised. 

* You don't say so ! ' he said. * That's 
very curious. But how did you come 
to know it ? ' 

Teddy leant towards him eagerly. 
A listener like this, who really seemed 
to understand a man's views of life, 
was well worth walking half across 
the county to discover. 

*Why, you know,' he explained, 

* it's been very hot, so she wears a 
muslin b-blouse sort of thing, and I 
suppose she forgot one can s-see 
through the front of it. Caroline 
noticed it first, and kicked me under 
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the table, though anyhow Tm sure 
I should have s-spotted it too. 
Aubrey didn't, but Aubrey never sees 
anything.' 

* That's a pity, it's useful to be 
observant. So you think love makes 
women foolish and spoils a man for 
sport ? Well, perhaps you are right. 
Poor old Meredith, it'll be a pity 
when he goes, won't it ? ' 

* Oh ! Mr Meredith's all right,' said 
Teddy confidently, * he isn't that sort. 
My g-goodness ! there's another man 
out. Who's left to bat, sir ? ' 

* Only a tail,' said the cricketer de- 
jectedly. * All married men, and 
none of them any good. I say,' as 
a welcome clatter of cups and saucers 
reached his ears, * aren't you very 
thirsty? Wouldn't you like some 
tea?' 

Teddy, with a sudden remembrance 
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of the long walk home, accepted 
gratefully, and together they strolled 
towards the tent, where, behind 
narrow deal tables, a couple of maid- 
servants in white caps were serving 
out the tea. 

' This is a great occasion, you see,' 
said Teddy s acquaintance, * and I'm 
staying in the village on purpose for 
the match. Come along; here's a 
quiet corner and we can have some 
tea together, or — it's very hot — would 
you prefer ginger beer ? ' 

Teddy did prefer ginger beer, and, 
half-an-hour later, his inner man 
refreshed by food and drink, he 
started on the long and toilsome 
journey home again. His friend (for 
the match was virtually over) ac- 
companied him as far as the ridge ; 
there, standing together on the 
hill, and looking down towards that 
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now darkening valley across which 
lay Teddy's path, the two shook 
hands and bade one another fare- 
well. 

'G-good-bye, sir/ said the boy, a 
trifle shy now that the moment of 
parting was come, 'and thank you 
awfully.* 

'Not at all,' said the man, 'I'm 
delighted we met, and I hope we may 
meet again. When I'm an old chap 
rU come and see you play cricket at 
Lord's. My love to Meredith and — 
I say — I won't forget all you told me 
about falling in love.' 

He walked to the edge of the hill 
and, pausing, lifted his hat in salute. 
Behind him a mass of rosy clouds, 
already faintly streaked with grey, 
hung, curtain wise, across the western 
sky ; through a rent in the biggest 
of them Teddy caught a last view of 
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glittering golden light A moment 
later his friend had disappeared down 
the road leading to the village, and 
Teddy faced about and ran for 
home. 
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The idea of becoming a county 
cricketer had laid hold upon Teddy 
and, during the greater part of a 
doubtful afternoon, he kept Aubrey 
bowling to him on the tennis-lawn 
behind the orchard. The younger 
children fielded with equal patience 
and incapacity, for, early in the 
proceedings, Caroline, pleading a 
touch of headache, had retired, under 
fire of derisive comments from the 
batsman, but in excellent order, and 
covering her retreat by a well-timed 
jeer delivered as she reached the 
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orchard gate. The words fell on 
deaf ears ; Teddy was absorbed in 
poking a ball to leg, and, besides, he 
had no desire to heed the trivial 
utterances of a mere girl like Caroline. 
The weather was anything but pro- 
pitious, for dull, sullen clouds, rolling 
up one by one, had obscured the blue, 
and now hung close above the apple 
trees ; wherefore Teddy was eager to 
put in as much practice as possible 
before the rain began. At the same 
time he considered Caroline's defection 
exceedingly disloyal. She was an 
excellent field ; he missed her accord- 
ingly, and the nursery children, trem- 
bling at his nod, trotted hither and 
thither on short, fat legs, weary and 
perspiring, but proud of their employ- 
ment, and fearing to plead fatigue lest 
they too should fall under the lash of 
their brother's satire. 
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About three o'clock an unfortunate 
accident delayed proceedings for a 
few minutes, and, just as Teddy re- 
sumed his place at the wicket, Caroline 
again appeared, returning to the tennis 
ground. She wore her best frock, 
and she carried in her hand a parasol 
belonging to Miss Spalding ; a pale 
green parasol, lined with pink, which 
threw a becoming flush over the com- 
plexion. Caroline walked delicately. 
As she descended the wooden steps 
leading to the lawn she stooped a 
little, so that the edges of her short 
skirt trailed upon the ground behind 
her ; the brothers, watching her 
approach, understood, in a moment, 
that for a season she had passed 
beyond their influence. Caroline in 
her best frock, Caroline in this mood 
of haughty womanhood was not the 
Caroline of everyday, nor any fit 
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companion for self-respecting boys. 
Teddy, leaning on his bat, regarded 
her cynically. 

' What's the g-good of trailing her 
skirt ? It won't make her any bigger,' 
he said to Aubrey, and then he raised 
his voice to remark that a parasol, 
especially in the absence of sunshine, 
could only be regarded as a super- 
fluous and despicable luxury, ' though,' 
he added, with a contemptuous glance 
at his friend's finery, ' if you're going 
about like iAai^ a p-parasol or two 
won't make any difference. What's 
the good of you, dressed up such a 
guy? You c-can't bowl, or bat, or 
climb a tree ; you c-can't even run 
decently.' 

Caroline lowered the parasol to 
reply, with dignity, that she felt no 
desire to behave like a rough school- 
boy ; also that, for her part, she pre- 
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ferred clean hands to dirty ones, and 
appreciated now and again a decent 
change of clothing. Aubrey, ball in 
hand, waited for the argument to de- 
velop, while the children stood round, 
open-eyed and expectant. As for 
Caroline, she had more to say, and 
probably would have said it effectively, 
had not her attention been suddenly 
diverted by a choking gurgle from 
little Michael, who, though he 
struggled manfully to do so, was un- 
able completely to disguise his injured 
feelings. Caroline turned her head ; 
quick as thought, she sprang across 
the grass towards him, her fine 
feathers forgotten, and all the mother- 
hood in her roused to instant energy. 
A cricket ball, alighting on the end 
of a minute and chubby finger, is apt 
to cause pain and inconvenience ; 
Michael's round face was pathetically 
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stained with tears, and his breath 
came in long, uneven sobs, to which, 
as Caroline s arms closed round him, 
he suddenly gave full vent. It was a 
mistaken ebullition. Michael knew 
that thereby he must lose the respect 
of both his elder brothers, but he 
really could not help it; his finger 
ached badly, a sympathetic touch 
broke down the last barrier of reserve, 
and immediately he howled aloud in 
dismal self-condolence. 

Caroline, kneeling before him, 
turned fiercely upon the elder boys. 

* Michael's hurt — he's badly hurt,' 
she cried, * and you'd have made him 
go on fielding. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves.' 

Teddy remained severely in his 
place ; it was not his part to console 
a weeping child, and really he had 
already, withisundry pats of encourage- 
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ment, done the utmost that could be 
demanded of him in this direction. 
Aubrey inspected the injured member 
with his usual grave attention. 

* The nail is all right, so there isn't 
much amiss/ he remarked consolingly; 
'there can't be, you know, or he'd 
have cried at once. Don't coddle 
him, Caroline ; it's awfully bad for a 
fellow.* 

But Caroline, in assuming the garb 
of womanhood had, for the time, 
assumed also its views and its limita- 
tions. She was more pitiful over 
Michael's mishap than Miss Spalding 
herself could have been ; under her 
caresses, the injured youth began 
to consider himself a martyr, while 
his tears flowed more and more 
abundantly. The other children 
envied him his prestige and import- 
ance. For a similar prominence they 
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too would gladly have paid the 
penalty of bruised fingers, but Fortune 
is a fickle jade, everybody cannot be- 
come a hero, and, at present, Teddy's 
practice, with their hopes of glory, 
appeared to be indefinitely suspended. 
It is foolish, however, to presume on 
the patience of even a patient man, 
and before long Teddy came to the 
end of his. He left off patting the 
level turf with his bat, and drew him- 
self up to remonstrate. 

* Stop that, Michael,' he said, ' it's 
p-perfectly ridic'lous. And you, 
Caroline, take him in if you want to 
fuss over him. / call it sickening; 
what's to bee-come of him when he 
goes to school, I wonder ? ' 

* He can't help crying, he's such a 
little boy,' retorted Caroline indig- 
nantly. ' I don't know what's the 
matter with you, Teddy, lately ; 
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you're never happy unless youVe 
hurting something/ 

Teddy shrugged his shoulders. 
* He's not much hurt, so you needn't 
think it. Only, all this nonsense 
makes him cry, of course. G-go in, 
do, and take him with you — you're 
standing on the pitch.' 

* I shall take all the children with 
me,' said Caroline, shaking Michael 
gently on to his feet, * neither of you 
is fit to be trusted with them.' 

'That's right,' responded Teddy 
ungraciously, * then p-p'raps there'll 
be a little peace ; one c-can't hit out 
now for fear of killing a kid. C-come 
on, Aubrey, it'll rain in a minute ; 
d-don't stand dreaming there.' 

He squared his shoulders and Caro- 
line, skipping nimbly on one side, 
avoided a fast ball that whizzed, sing- 
ing, past her ears. In e very-day life 
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she would have been unable to tear 
herself away; a cricket practice was 
dear to her heart, and at cover point 
she felt mistress of the situation. But 
this afternoon, another mood pos- 
sessed her. She lingered yet a 
moment, Michael's free hand in hers 
< (half of the other was stuffed into 
his mouth), and the parasol again 
unfurled above her head. ' Tm going 
to a bazaar,' she announced, ' a bazaar 
at the Town Hall, with Miss Spald- 
ing. She sent me to ask whether you 
would like to go too; there's room 
in the carriage, she says.' 

* Is it the brougham ? * inquired 
Aubrey. 

Caroline shook her head. * I can't 
tell, but Miss Spalding has arranged — ' 

* But / can tell,' said Teddy, glanc- 
ing at the sullen sky, * of c-course it's 
the brougham ; n-no, thank you, no 
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stuffy carriage for me. Now then, 
Aubrey — * 

Caroline gathered the children 
around her ; with renewed dignity she 
moved away towards the house, the 
little ones trailing obediently behind 
her. In this order they reached the 
orchard, when a sudden spatter of 
rain drove them hastily forward and, 
in a moment, like leaves before the 
wind, they disappeared helter-skelter 
out of view. 

Aubrey jerked the ball discon- 
tentedly from between his fingers. 

* It's going to pour,' he said, * what 
a bother. P'raps, after all, we'd better 
have gone to the bazaar.' 

But Teddy treated the idea with the 
scorn it merited. * Not we,' he said, 
* there's lots to do, though anything 
would be better than that. Why 
you'd have to p-put on an Eton 
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jacket ; she'd be sure to expect it, 
and p-pVaps a pair of gloves. L-Look 
here, Til tell you what we'll do ; we'll 
have a smoking c-concert.' 

* But smoking always makes me 
sick/ objected Aubrey. 

* That's no matter. It makes lots 
of men sick, but of c-course they go 
on with it all the same. They must, 
you know. B- Besides when you feel 
sick you can sing if you like, and 
ril d-do the smoking,' said Teddy 
eagerly. 

This amendment met with Aubrey's 
approval ; he sang in the choir at 
school and was, moreover, proud of a 
large repertoire of popular tags and 
choruses which he rendered with a 
solemnity and precision worthy of 
better material. 

'But,' he objected, 'we haven't 
got anything tQ smoke.' He turned 
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his pockets inside out. * I've no 
money, and I know you spent yours, 
so we can't buy tobacco, and father 
always locks his away in the cabinet. 
Besides, Teddy, do you think we 
ought ."^ We shall catch it if father 
hears what weVe been doing.' 

'Father won't hear, and if he 
d-does, why, it's worth a row,' said 
Teddy magnificently. ' Lots of the 
boys at school smoke, and as for the 
tobacco, c-come with me.' 

He led his brother under the 
apple-trees, and away through the 
straightly-falling rain, till they came 
to the stable-yard. Thence, up a 
narrow flight of stone-stairs, Teddy 
sped hap-hazard, with Aubrey at his 
heels, and entered a small, square 
chamber over-looking the yard, a 
chamber whose windows were 
darkened by dust and grime, and 
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where the broom of a housemaid 
never penetrated. The floor was 
piled with lumber ; on shelves 
round the walls, were ranged rows 
upon rows of bottles, in every size 
and shape, all covered with cobw^ebs, 
and all alike dingy and mysterious. 
Here, too, was an old pestle-and- 
mortar, a retort, and various other 
disused paraphernalia, to the presence 
of which the room owed its name of 
the chemistry-chamber. It was a 
dismal place for a concert, but the 
only place available, and it had 
already been the scenie of many an 
orgy, since here, and here alone, the 
boys considered themselves safe from 
a ubiquitous surveillance. 

Teddy tip-toed across the worm- 
eaten floor and, kneeling beside a 
broken-down chest of drawers, ex- 
tracted therefrom a piece of dirty 
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newspaper, in which were carefully 
wrapped a goodly supply of tobacco, 
and a whole packet of cigarette 
papers. Aubrey looked on in wide- 
eyed astonishment. 

'You see,' explained Teddy, who 
fully realised the importance of the 
moment, ' Uncle Charlie g-gave me 
a sixpence the other day for cleaning 
his pipes, and some of this tobacco 
is what he turned out of his jars — 
the big red ones, you know, in his 
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and let's begin. We c-can sing and 
talk, you know, alternately, but we 
must g-go on smoking all the time/ 

He pulled out from the debris a 
ricketty three-legged stool, balancing 
himself upon it, while Aubrey oc- 
cupied an over-turned box at the 
corner of the window, and both boys 
proceeded to roll cigarettes with more 
or less dexterity, an accomplishment 
which, together with several others, 
they owed to their graceless Uncle 
Charlie. 

Outside, the rain, driven slant- wise 
by a rising wind, beat across the 
dingy casements, and threshed over 
the cobble-stones of the yard, while 
below, in the harness-room, they 
heard the coachman grumble at having 
to turn out on such an afternoon. 
Teddy, curled up on his stool, hugged 
himself ecstatically. 
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* No one'U know where we are/ he 

said, * and if Bryce smells the smoke 

he won't tell. We shall have to go 

in to tea, I suppose, but we can 

c-come here again afterwards. Miss 

Spalding will be out, so that's all right* 

' It's all right unless father catches 

us,* said Aubrey, laboriously licking 

his third cigarette, ' but, of course, if 

we're asked what weVe been doing, 

we can't tell a lie.' 

* Of c-course not,' assented Teddy. 
He added his contribution to the 
little pile of smoking-materials, and 
re-commenced rolling the flimsy 
papers ; * though it doesn't seem to 
matter about speaking the truth half 
so much as it matters when you speak 
it,' he said reflectively, his thoughts 
reverting to an event of last week 
which had made a deep impression 
on his mind. 
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* You mean about Miss Spalding s 
teeth/ said Aubrey with unusual 
penetration. Teddy nodded. 'After 
all I only s-spoke the truth, and I 
can't see that it mattered,* said he, 
* but she got in an awful wax with me, 
and father wassarcastical.' 

Aubrey remained silent, absorbed 
in a careful adjustment of stringy 
tobacco, but he too, in spite of present 
pre-occupation, puzzled for a moment 
over the disgrace which, some days 
before, had fallen upon his brother. 

It had happened thus. During an 
hour's practice Aubrey had bowled a 
full pitch straight at Teddy's face, 
and, the batsman's lips remaining, as 
wasl^^customary with him, slightly and 
eagerly J parted, a broken front tooth 
was the immediate result. Un- 
fortunately^ the gap thus left proved 
too conspicuous for concealment, and 
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at lunch-time Teddy became the 
victim of much commiseration and a 
great deal of unnecessary * fuss,* 
which he resented the more since 
his father and several * lunch-visitors ' 
were present at the table. * It 
d-doesn't matter/ he had said at last, 
anxious to stem the tide of feminine 
condolence, ' I c-can easily have a 
n-new one; Miss Spalding has several, 
you know.* To his bewilderment 
this simple speech had produced an 
effect that seemed to him incredible, 
and moreover he had found himself, 
though why he could not tell, in.sad 
disgrace with the authorities. 

* I wish rd held my t-tongue,* he 
said to Aubrey. * Somehow we 
always say the wrong thing at home ; 
we n-never do with Cousin Winnie." 

* Of course, you see,* said Aubrey, 
as he pulled gingerly at his cigarette, 
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* you weren't bound to tell her about 
her teeth, Teddy ; if you hadn't, it 
wouldn't have been a lie, you know. 
And yet father says the truth is 
always good and beautiful.' 

* H'm,' said Teddy, * I don't know. 
I seem to g-get in a row as often for 
speaking too much truth as too little. 
I say wasn't Caroline a gumph to go 
off to that b-bazaar 'i She might have 
had no end of a time here with us.* 

* But she couldn't have smoked,' 
said Aubrey doubtfully. He rather 
envied Caroline this exemption from 
the privileges of manhood; already 
his unf.le's tobacco had begun to take 
effect upon him. 

Teddv tilted his stool, to lean lux- 
uriously against the wall. * Oh ! I 
don't know,' he said, watching the 
thin smoke curl above his head. 

* Ladies do it now ; l-lots of them. 
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I heard Uncle Charlie tell Miss 
Spalding so the other day, and be- 
sides, don't you remember ? we saw 
that p-pretty lady at Mrs Fenton s ; 
she smoked.' 

* Yes, but she was a foreigner,' said 
Aubrey, * foreigners do all sorts of 
funny things.' He laid his cigarette 
aside upon the window ledge. * I 
think rU sing now,' he said, a trifle 
uncertainly. 

* All right,' returned Teddy, with a 
touch of contemptuous pity in his 
voice, * o-one of us ought to sing, I 
suppose, and /want to smoke. Fire 
away, then.' 

So Aubrey sang in his sweet high 
voice, and Teddy lit a new cigarette, 
after approved fashion, from the glow- 
ing end of the last one, while the rain 
pattered upon roof and window-pane, 
and presently a clanging tea-bell 
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summoned both soloist and audience 
away into the house. 

Returning once more to their in- 
terrupted festivities, the boys, to their 
amazement, found Caroline in posses- 
sion of the concert hall. 

* I smelt the smoke,' she explained, 
'so I just guessed what you were 
up to.' She glanced at their stern 
faces appealingly. * You'll let me 
stay now I've come,' she pleaded. 
* It's been so dull all the afternoon 
— and — and — horrid. I won't smoke 
if you'd rather I didn't, but do let me 
stop with you.' 

* You smoke,' said Teddy, * I should 
think n-not indeed ! Only let me 
c-catch you, that's all. But of course 
you can't smoke, you'd be sick at once 
if you tried.' 

* No,' said Caroline eagerly, * I 
shouldn't, really; not quite at once. 
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I learnt last Christmas but — but Tm 
not very fond of it' 

'You shall sing/ said Aubrey 
decidedly. * Ladies don't smoke ; at 
least only foreigners. She can stay, 
can't she, Teddy } ' 

Teddy looked at the best frock and 
the dainty lace-trimmed hat with grim 
disapproval. 

* Oh ! you don't know what a time 
I've had,' urged Caroline, *or how I 
hate these things.' She jerked the hat 
impatiently from her, upon the dirty 
floor, and quavered suddenly into 
tears. * I've lost my half-a-crown, ' she 
sobbed. *They stole it from me 
and I shall never, never see it again.' 

Teddy, with a longing glance at 
the pile of cigarettes upon the window- 
ledge, applied himself to consolement. 
Evidently Caroline had been amply 
punished for her disaffection of the 
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afternoon, and besides some great 
injustice was afoot. Teddy hated 
injustice more than anything else in 
the world ; he hated it worse than 
ever when presently Caroline became 
able to relate her misfortunes: how 
the drive into Millingford had been 
unusually hot and suffocating, how, on 
their arrival at the bazaar, nothing 
could be found worth the purchasing, 
and how, in the end, she had paused 
at the refreshment stall to ask for a 
particularly tempting pink ice and 
there had lost all that made life worth 
the living. The bazaar was to benefit 
an exceedingly worthy object, for 
which it was considered legitimate to 
make money in every conceivable way ; 
therefore Caroline ought not to have 
been surprised when her half-crown 
was swept into a charming velvet bag, 
embroidered with lilies, and she heard 
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herself informed that * no change could 

be given at the refreshment stall.* 

Alas ! she was surprised — very much 

surprised, and stunned, and puzzled. 

The half-crown was her only one, she 

had had a thousand plans for the 

spending of it, nor was there any 

hope, for some time at least, of her 

becoming the happy possessor of 

another. She had expected that the 

ice might cost, perhaps, a penny, and 

already, when the fiat was announced, 

her little hand was outstretched 

to receive the two and fivepence due 

to her. It was always impossible 

for Caroline, when she felt most, to 

explain herself. She had looked at 

the fashionable young lady behind the 

counter and her throat swelled, while 

the hot colour flamed in her burning 

cheeks. But no words came to her 

relief, no thought of redfess entered 
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her mind and, after a moment of 
stupefaction, she had turned round 
and plunged again into the crowd, 
leaving the too expensive ice un- 
touched upon the counter. 

All this, between her sobs, she now 
explained to Aubrey and Teddy, and 
in their rough sympathy found tardy 
consolation. Secretly, Teddy thought 
the lesson a good one ; it would be 
a long time ere Caroline again 
preferred her best clothes, with Miss 
Spalding's society, to freedom, cricket, 
and the open air ; but the poor little 
girl had been abominably badly treated, 
and he would not hint that such a 
punishment might prove opportune. 
Even the gentle Aubrey was roused 
to unusual indignation. 

* I call it downright dishonest,* he 
said ; * that woman ought to be 
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ashamed of herself. Do you know 
who she was, Caroline ? * 

Caroline thought her name was 
Marrable. 

'There are three Miss Marrables/ 
said Aubrey reflectively. ' I wonder 
which it was ? ' 

* It s no matter, I shall never take 
my hat off to one of them again,' 
said Teddy, * then we can be sure of 
their knowing what we think about it. 
D-don't cry any more, Caroline. It 
can't be helped now, but it was a 
b-beastly shame.' 

Aubrey considered for a moment. 
*/ shan't take my hat off to them 
either,' he said at length, *tho' p'raps 
it's not quite fair as two of them have 
done no harm. All the same, it's the 
only way to be sure about it' 

* As far as fairness goes, I don't 

believe grown-up people know any- 
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thing about it/ said Caroline, hotly. 
She dried her eyes and shook out 
her tumbled skirts. 'Aren't you 
going on with the concert, and can't 
I stay and help you.**' she inquired 
with anxiety. 

Aubrey dragged a broken wicker 
chair into the centre of the floor, 
Teddy enthroned their visitor upon 
it, and < the concert re-commenced. 
Aubrey, who felt invigorated by tea, 
ventured upon another cigarette, while 
Caroline, relieved to find that smoking 
was not expected of her (there are 
some advantages, after all, in being a 
woman), eontributed song after song 
to the entertainment, and Teddy 
smoked, and clapped, and applauded 
with superabundant energy. In this 
excitement the slackening of the rain 
passed unnoticed, and even the linger- 
ing golden light of a watery sunset 
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possessed no charms to lure the 
children from their lair ; it struck and 
quivered through the dust-encrusted 
windows, flickering on floor and ceil- 
ing in an appeal that remained un- 
heeded and unanswered. Thus time 
flew till, when the room was satisfac- 
torily full of smoke, and the noise at 
its loudest, a sudden hush fell alike 
upon songstress and on audience. 
The door was wide open, and Authority 
stood upon the threshold — Authority 
with a face so grim that even the 
steadfast Teddy faltered. 

That was an awful moment, but a 
worse followed when, the one sheep 
having been separated from the goats, 
Aubrey and Teddy found themselves 
alone with their father in the library. 
Not the least part of their offence, 
they were told, was the implication 

of a lady and a guest in their low 
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and vulgar amusements ; it was im- 
possible that any girl, unsolicited, 
could desire to be present at such 
a saturnalia. Teddy set his lips 
together, and Aubrey, mild-eyed, re- 
mained also silent. The business 
was bad enough. If Caroline could 
be shielded, they meant to shield her ; 
a little blame, more or less, mattered 
nothing now to them. 

*Aub-brey,' suggested Teddy, pre- 
sently, ' isn't as b-bad as I am ; he 
only smoked t-two half c-cigarettes. 
He couldn't m-manage any more, it 
m-makes him so s-sick. B-besides, 
I arranged the c-concert.' 

Teddy stammered so badly that it 
was difficult to gather his meaning, 
but Aubrey understood him in a 
moment. 

* I am as bad as you,' he said 

defiantly. ' I 'd have smoked the lot 
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if I could ; it wasn't that I didn't 
want to. And I sang ; there's no 
difference between us.' 

Their father looked from one to 
the other of the boys. 

* It's not an easy thing to repress 
the irrepressible/ said he, *but I 
mean to have a try for it. Don't 
you know the one unforgivable sin 
in a boy is smoking, and the next 
to that disobedience ? And the third 
is to grow up before your time. 
You've sinned them all three, and 
tried to drag Caroline along with 
you. Well, since you wish to be 
men, you shall be men, and I hope 
you'll take your punishment in a 
manly spirit. Pray be seated, and 
accept my hospitality for the evening.' 

He* placed his two sons in two big 

arm-chairs, and brought out a handful 

of choice cigars. One of them he 
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handed to each of the boys, together 
with a light. 

*You will find these an excellent 
brand,' he said, with suave politeness, 
* and I mean you to smoke the whole 
of them, unless, indeed, illness should 
prevent you.' 

* Thank you, father/ said Teddy, 
and both boys, in a pause of be- 
wilderment, began to smoke. The 
evening was rather chilly, and a wood 
fire had been lighted upon the wide 
hearth ; save for the crackling of 
the logs, silence held the room 
and all within it. The father made 
no more remarks, and the boys dared 
not offer any. Teddy leant back in 
his chair,, crossed his short legs as he 
had seen his Uncle Charlie do, and 
puffed his cigar with apparent en- 
joyment. Aubrey took the matter 

differently, but, when sickness creeps 
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upward from the stomach, jauntiness 
is not easily assumable. Aubrey sat 
very far forward upon his chair, his 
toes beat a restless tattoo on the 
carpet, his face became unnaturally 
pale. Presently he laid down the 
cigar and rose unsteadily. 

•Can I go, father.'^* he said. His 
father nodded. Teddy looked up 
for a moment, and smoked on un- 
concernedly. At the door Aubrey 
cannoned violently against Uncle 
Charlie — 

* Hallo ! what's up ? ' cried he, 
catching at his nephew, and then, in 
blank astonishment, releasing him 
again, ' Good heavens ! Teddy, what 
do I behold.?' 

* Only a convivial meeting,* said 

Teddys father. *Come in and join 

us, Charlie. I wouldn't detain Aubrey 

if I were you,' he added significantly. 
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Uncle Charlie came in and sat 
down opposite Teddy ; from the long, 
paved corridor without, they caught 
the echo of Aubrey's flying footsteps. 

Uncle Charlie helped himself to a 
cigar. 

* Well ! * said he, * certainly Thomas 
you are original, but I doubt if the 
results will be more than immediate. 

* Hush-h,' said Teddy's father. 

• • • • 

At the end of twenty minutes 
Teddy dropped the stump of his 
cigar into the heart of the fire. He 
leaned back in his chair, stretching 
himself slightly; his face, like Aubrey's, 
had become very pale, but he showed 
no other sign of discomfort. His 
father again pushed the cigars towards 
him across the table. 

* Take another,' he said, laconically, 
and Teddy without a word, obeyed. 
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Uncle Charlie glanced at his 
brother-in-law and slightly raised his 
eyebrows. Teddy, who had bent 
forward to strike a match, did not 
notice the gesture. Teddys father 
shook his head. 

Again the three smoked in silence, 

but Teddy s calm was fast deserting 

him. He found it difficult to sit still ; 

little feverish movements relieved the 

tension of mind and body; he drummed 

unconsciously with his fingers on the 

arms of his chair. It was very hard 

to keep down the nausea which 

threatened to overwhelm him. He 

began to cough and wheeze as the 

smoke chose its own way and crept 

down his throat and up his nostrils ; 

his head swam, and the crackling of 

the burning logs sounded a long way 

off. Presently, through the haze and 

confusion, he again heard his father's 
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voice addressing him, apparently from 
a great distance. 

* Teddy,' the voice said, ' I think 
you have had enough. If you like 
you can go now ; you need not finish 
that cigar/ 

Teddy got upon his feet. He felt 
that to speak would bring about the 
denouement against which he had 
fought so long and so valiantly, and 
he was prepared to suffer anything 
rather than be thus ignominously 
overcome. Very carefully he walked 
across the polished floor and out into 
the corridon Once there swift flight 
became immediately imperative. 

* What do you mean to make of 
him ? ' said Uncle Charlie. * Better 
put him into the army ; he's cut out 
for a Y.C: 
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Nurse had gone downstairs to fetch 
something she required from the 
kitchen, and the others were out-of- 
doors, playing rounders in the far 
field. Because Michael was suffering 
from a cold, Miss Spalding, with that 
incredible stupidity which so aggra- 
vated Teddy, had kept him at home 
(as if a slight stuffiness in the head 
could be of any importance ! ) and 
now, in the silence and solitude of the 
nursery, he found himself face to face 
with his great temptation. He went 

to the window and, carefully raising 
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the sash, pulled at a string that was 
fastened to the woodwork. Immedi- 
ately there floated into view a large 
gas-balloon, lighter than air, and 
glittering, incandescent in the sun- 
shine, like a gigantic soap-bubble. 
Michael drew the beautiful, fragile 
thing to a level with his curly head, 
and, reaching out of the window, he 
caught it carefully in both hands. It 
was then that his temptation took 
him by the throat ; an odd temptation 
truly, but to each man his own diffi- 
culties. Nature stores no colour like 
that celestial blue, and Michael was 
cursed with the soul of an artist. His 
own air-balloon, wrecked last night on 
the thorns of a rose-bush, had been 
magenta in hue — a dull, ugly magenta, 
wholly unsatisfying ; he longed con- 
sumedly for the delicate, dainty toy 

which, alas ! belonged to the baby, 
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and never, never might be his. The 
baby was entirely unappreciative ; 
Michael dimly felt it a sacrilege that 
she should possess this fairy thing to 
whose attractions she remained so 
totally indifferent. He hugged it 
closely, yet carefully, to his heart, 
while, with touch and sight, the craze 
for beauty laid hold upon him. Dur- 
ing a brief five minutes he forgot 
everything save the joy of possession ; 
then, with dismay, he realised that, 
in reckoning with the baby, he 
must also reckon with his brother 
Teddy. For Teddy, returning from 
Millingford the day before in 
generous mood, had brought for 
each of the children a coloured air- 
balloon. He had exacted from 
Aubrey half payment for the same, 
explaining that such gifts ought to 

come from both brothers, that he had 
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expended upon them more than he 
expected, and that in the delight of 
the little ones might well be found an 
ample reward. As indeed would 
doubtless have been the case, had 
not all the balloons collapsed during 
the first rapture of enchantment, so 
that gratitude became merged in 
regret, and only the baby remained 
happy mistress of a sphere intact and 
exquisite. Teddy, to Michael's annoy- 
ance, had insisted upon presenting 
her with the biggest and fairest of 
his gifts, a balloon whose colour 
rivalled that of the sky at mid- 
summer. * She's not really a b-baby, 
you know ; she's almost as old as you 
are, and just as fond of blue. 
B-besides, ladies first,' said he, in 
answer to a timid remonstrance, and 
Michael, perforce, had been obliged 

to acquiesce. Nor, at that time, and 
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so long as the magenta air-ball re- 
mained to him, did he find the matter 
beyond philosophy, but when his 
own airy plaything had been pierced 
by the cruel rose-thorns, and another 
day still saw the baby in full enjoy- 
ment of hers, then Michael's resent- 
ment against Fate became imperious. 
For, look you, his sister made small 
use of her opportunities ; she did not 
gloat over her balloon, as Michael 
would have done, she neglected and 
forgot it; indeed there seemed no 
reason why it should not float, 
secured by a string from the nursery 
window, until the end of time. But 
Fortune plays strange pranks, and 
here was Michael, all alone, with the 
coveted treasure held in his hands. 
A soft wind was blowing ; he let the 
balloon drift away upon a current 
of air, then coaxed it back again 
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within his grasp. It looked so big, 
and taut, and glistening ; the smooth- 
stretched skin, with its satiny rib, 
was infinitely attractive. The more 
Michael gazed, the more he coveted ; 
it was intolerable to reflect that such 
beauty belonged solely to the un- 
appreciative baby. 

He had been so absorbed that when, 
close above his head, the big 
tea-bell clanged a summons, he 
started nervously and drew back 
again into the nursery, carrying with 
him the object of his desire, and 
laying his cheek caressingly against 
it. So, for a moment, he stood ; 
then, with uncertain steps, he walked 
to the table and rummaged in nurse's 
work-basket. Afterwards the room 
was very quiet and, when the others 
came in presently, Michael was sitting 
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in a corner, with the doll Louisa upon 
his lap. 

Ten minutes later, Teddy, passing 
through the yard, lifted his eyes to 
the nursery window, where he saw, 
dangling above the pavement, a limp 
blue bag, sticky and infinitesimal. 
He pointed it out to Aubrey. 

* That's baby s b-balloon/ he said. 

* What a pity. I wonder how she 
b-burst it' 

* They're not worth a penny each,' 
said Aubrey, * they don't last any 
time. Let's go and ask her what 
she's done to it.' 

They raced up the stairs and 
Teddy, bursting impetuously into the 
nursery, went over to the window 
and secured the draggled remains. 

* Why,' said he in astonishment, 

* there's a p-pin sticking through it. 
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How q-queer. Who can have done 
that, nurse ? ' 

The baby broke into sudden la- 
mentation. Nurse, who was busy, 
shook her impatiently. 

* Goodness ! Master Teddy, who 
should have done it ? ' said she, * the 
gas burst of itself you may be certain, 
and Tm glad of it, for they're nasty, 
poisonous things. Now leave off 
crying, do, Miss Baby ! Yours lasted 
longer than any of them, so you've 
no call to make a fuss about it.' 

Teddy turned the corpse of an 
air-balloon over in his fingers : a 
large white pin was tangled in the 
folds. Teddy was interested ; he 
always liked, as far as possible, to 
understand the why and wherefore 
of everything, and often lamented 
those limitations of knowledge which 
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appear to hamper even the most in- 
telligent of grown-ups. 

' P-pins don't get into things unless 
they're p-put there,' he remarked 
thoughtfully. 'Has it been hanging 
here all the time, nurse ? ' 

' Dear me, yes ; ' said nurse, 
nobody's been near the place but 
me and Master Michael. Put the 
thing down, do, and get your hands 
washed for tea. Miss Baby, she's 
not going to cry any more about it, and 
there's the second bell will be ringing 
in a minute.' 

Teddy glanced round ; his eyes fell 
upon Michael, sitting very quietly in 
his corner. 

* L-look here, Michael,' he said, 
* d-do you know anything about baby's 
air-ball.^' He held up the remnant 
of shrunken skin. It dangled for- 
lornly between his thumb and fore- 
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finger. Michael looked at Teddy ; 
his heart beat very hard, and he 
gripped Louisa convulsively, so that 
he must have hurt her. But she was 
staunch 'and uttered no nioan, while 
her owner s plump face remained im- 
passive. He shook his head silently 
(a spoken lie was more than he dared 
commit himself to), and immediately 
Teddy's volatile attention wandered. 
He glanced disgustedly at his brother 
and, accepting the negation, turned 
away contemptuously. 

* Nursing dolls again,' he said to 
Aubrey. * I only hope father won't 
send him to school with me. The 
f-fellows'U rot his life out, and I s'pose 
I'll have to keep on row-rowing about 
him. Something's got to be d-done, 
and you and I must think about it.' 

He linked his arm through Aubrey's, 

and the two elder boys went out of 
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the room together. Michael sat on 
in the corner, with Louisa s face held 
close against his heart. 

• • • • 

The next few days went heavily. 
For the first time in his life Michael 
carried with him the burden of a 
crime and, as Teddys frequent 
wonderment kept green the memory 
of his guilt, he found small comfort 
in the fact that baby had already 
forgotten her loss. On his last birth- 
day some one had presented Teddy 
with a copy of ' Sherlock Holmes ; ' 
since then the detective depart- 
ment possessed for him a delightful 
fascination, and he was determined to 
find out how and why that balloon, 
suspended so harmlessly in mid-air 
on a summer's afternoon, had come 
by its tragic conclusion. Here was 

material for the exercise of talent, 
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and he examined and cross-examined 
every member of the household, sifting 
each bit of fresh evidence with a 
pertinacity that kept the culprit per- 
petually on the rack. Had he asked 
a straight question he could soon have 
discovered the truth, but such a course 
would have been beneath the dignity 
of Sherlock Holmes ; it was also 
beneath the dignity of Teddy, and 
so, for a few days, in the intervals of 
cricket and other serious occupations, 
he talked constantly of the mysterious 
occurrence, until his brother grew 
startled and heavy-eyed. It was 
horrible thus to be confronted at every 
turn by memory and remorse. Michael 
became daily more silent, more nervous, 
and more attached to his beloved 
Louisa. She was his only consola- 
tion; where he went she went also, 

and being exceedingly small and 
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collapsible, she was easily concealed 
in the pocket of his frock, where, in 
company with a handkerchief of doubt- 
ful freshness, and other varying trea- 
sures, she always kept her place. 

Matters came to a climax on the 
fourth day. Michael's cold was better, 
but he seemed so low and out of 
spirits that Miss Spalding called him 
into her presence, and ordered him a 
dose of medicine. 

* It will do you good,* said she, 
'your liver needs settling.' 

Michael looked at her piteously. 
* But I don't want my liver settled,' 
he said, * I like it wobbly.' 

Remonstrance, however, was use- 
less ; the draught was administered, 
and Michael felt the cup of his mis- 
fortune full. In the old days medicines 
were supposed to act as well on the 

moral, as on the physical organs. 
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Whether this notion be a mere idle 
superstition who shall determine ? 
certain it is that during the after- 
noon, as Aubrey and Teddy sat side 
by side under the trees in the orchard, 
their younger brother crossed the grass 
and stood dejectedly before them. 
His face was flushed and downcast ; 
his curls in disorder. A battered 
straw hat, suspended by a piece of 
frayed elastic, hung over one shoulder; 
while, tightly clutched against his side, 
he carried the doll Louisa, and Caro- 
line, with an air of impartiality, 
accompanied him. Men of the world 
are not easily taken by surprise ; 
neither Aubrey nor Teddy showed 
any particular astonishment, though 
each felt, instinctively, that some 
portentous revelation was at hand. 
Aubrey met Caroline's eyes with a 

(question in his own, and Teddy, 
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glancing at the towsled figure of his 
little brother, laid aside the forked 
stick upon which he had been whittling, 
and demanded immediate explanation. 
Then Caroline spoke, and spoke with 
an eloquence she could never have 
commanded on her own account. 

Michael, she explained, had con- 
fessed to her the destruction of the 
baby's air-balloon ; he desired now 
that his brothers should be made 
acquainted with his guilt. He was 
not here to plead justification or 
excuse, but merely to lay the matter 
before those older and wiser than 
himself and to abide by their decision. 
The deed had been one of sudden 
impulse, and, alas! had proved irrevoc- 
able ; the prisoner had nothing more 
to add save a plea for lenient judg- 
ment, with the hope that he might not 
be handed over to Nurse's correction. 
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(Nurse, as doubtless the judges were 
aware, entertained an unaccountable 
partiality for the baby.) Michael's 
advocate wished also to observe that 
the baby did not appear prostrated by 
her loss, and that the prisoner had re- 
frained from misleading statements 
concerning the fate of the air-ball. 
When questioned, he had merely 
shaken his head and remained silent ; 
this, she thought, since the temptation 
to enter upon denials must have been 
considerable, should be accounted to 
him for righteousness. Here Caroline, 
pausing suddenly, dropped at once 
her forensic style and the hand of 
Michael, and threw herself on the 
grass between the elder boys. 

* He might have told us aw/u/ stones 
and we'd all have believed him,' she 
observed colloquially. * I don't think 

he meant any real harm, you know. 
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Michael isn't like any one else ; he's 
always so — so unexpected.* 

Michael stepped forward resolutely, 
his fat fists, with Louisa held be- 
tween them, squeezed against his 
chest. The three under the apple 
tree regarded him expectantly. All 
round them the air was full of a trill 
and hum of numberless birds and in- 
sects, from across the hedge came a 
cheery sound of whistling, the sun 
shone gloriously, and close at hand 
a big apple, premg.turely ripened, 
fell with a plop into the waving 
grasses. Michael caught his breath 
a little. 

* I did it,' he said, stumbling over 
the words as he spoke, 'and Tm 
werry sorry. It was so blue — and 
mine had bursted itself — ^and — and — 
I wanted it badly. But it's been 
heavy on my heart ever since.' 
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Again there was silence. Michael 
sniffed desolately ; in this moment 
of suspense, since Caroline now 
sat amongst the judges, he sorely 
needed comfort and re-assurance. 
Teddy got up from his place in 
the shade and took him by the 
shoulders. 

' Now d-don't cry/ he said impres- 
sively, 'that's the first thing you're 
to learn, Michael. D-don't cry, but 
go away and c-come back when you 
hear me call. Of course we'll have 
to consider this.' 

Michael glanced into his brother's 
face, choked a little, recovered him- 
self by an effort, and moved away 
obediently, trailing one foot behind 
the other as he went. Caroline 
looked after him pitifully. 

* It was brave of him to tell,' she 
said, as the little figure disappeared 
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into the shrubbery. Teddy reflected 
for a moment. 

' Y-yes,' he said, ' I suppose you 
think because he's told he ought to 
be let off; but Td have found out 
sooner or later. Of c- course I 
should ; Sherlock Holmes always 
did. Now, Aubrey, what's to be 
d-done about him ? We must stop 
his cry-crying and p-playing with 
dolls ; he'd be a perfect disgrace if 
father sent him to school, but I 
suppose one of us'U have to have 
him some day. I hope it won't be 
me!' 

'Well,' said Aubrey, pulling a tail 
of long grass thoughtfully through 
his fingers, * p'raps he won't cry so 
badly at school, and anyhow he can't 
take his Louisa with him. I think he's 
sorry, poor little chap, and the baby 
has forgotten all about it.' 
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* That doesn't matter,' persisted 
Teddy. * It was beastly unfair of 
him to p-prick her balloon, and he 
must be made to understand it. 
B-besides how can you tell he'd 
not take that miserable little doll 
to school ? If he did, and our fellows 
saw it — well, the place'd be too hot 
to hold him, that's all. It'd be the 
ruin of him for ever.' 

' I guess Louisa wouldn't hold to- 
gether long at school,* said Aubrey 
smiling. ' After all, he's only a little 
fellow, Teddy.' 

* Yes, I know, and he's g-got to 
be bigger as quick as he c-can. He's 
done a sneaky thing about that air- 
balloon, the sort of thing that at school 
would get his head jolly well punched 
for him; I'm not sure we oughtn't 
to punch it now.' 

Aubrey was silent. Since the small 
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sinner was no longer here, he began 
to view the matter in a different light. 
Caroline also said nothing ; even to 
her the enormity of her favourite's 
offence became only too evident. 
Teddy cast his cap upon the ground 
and thrust his hands deep in the 
pockets of his knickerbockers. 

* Now ril tell you what,' said he, 
'its all the fault of these dolls, and 
girls' nonsense. If we can cure him 
of them, we'll make a man of him, 
and it s g-got to be done too. Let's 
tell him he must give up that stupid 
Louisa ; then we 11 say no more about 
the air-balloon.' 

* Oh J but we can't do that, Teddy, 
it would break his heart,' remonstrated 
Caroline. 

* Better b-break his heart now, than 
the fellows b-break his head later!' 
said Teddy doggedly. ' It's g-^'oi to 
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to be done, I tell you, Caroline. If 
the boys at Aubreys school will 
stand such rot and nonsense the 
boys at mine wonty and g-goodness 
knows which father means to send 
him to.* 

' What stuff, Teddy ; of course we 
shouldn't stand it either,' put in 
Aubrey, anxious for the dignity of 
his school-fellows. 

* Very well then/ said Teddy. 
The case was demonstrated ; he sat 
down again in his place and relapsed 
into thoughtful whistling. Caroline 
waited excitedly. 

' I s'pose you're right, Teddy/ said 
Aubrey after a pause, *but couldn't 
we leave him Louisa? He does 
love her so.' 

Teddy shook his head. * Louisa,' 

he said, *is the worst of the lot; 

the other d-doUs aren't much conse- 
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quence, but she's awful. No; Louisa 
must g-go, and then pVaps he'll stop 
being such a little ninny. It's a 
dreadful punishment, but it'll be for 
his g-good in the end.' 

* Oh ! dear me,' sighed Caroline. 
* Whoever is going to tell him.*** 

Then Teddy rose to the occasion. 

* Why, you are,' said he, * that's a 
girl's place of c-course. It's always 
a woman that breaks b-bad news and 
comforts the s-sorrowful.' 

' I catCt, Teddy ; he'll cry so,' said 
she in dismay. 

* Rot ! If he cries just bring him 
here to us. C-cut along and tell him 
at once, then you can let us know 
what he says. Mind you> Louisa is 
to go for good and all ; if not, he 
c-can't play with us for the rest of 
the holidays. Now then, hurry up, 
there's a good girl.' 
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Caroline departed heavily, and the 
boys were left alone in the sunshine. 
When, at the end of half-an-hour, 
their *messenger returned, they were 
absorbed in the study of a popular 
cricket-puzzle. 

' I've arranged it/ announced Caro- 
line eagerly ; * Michael is willing. 
Please be in the top attic this after- 
noon at five o'clock.* 

*A11 right,' said Teddy, glancing 
up from the paper on his knee. 
'What's he mean to d-do with her 
I wonder ? ' 

' Ah ! ' said Caroline, ' we've settled 
that too.' She paused a moment, 
and sighed deeply. * He doesn't 
realise it yet, you know,' she added, * 
in a quaint reminiscence of Miss 
Spalding. 

• • . • • 

The top attic had been, from time 
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immemorial, an abode for the dolls 
of the household. Here, when visit- 
ing with her mistress, lodged Caro- 
line's stately Angelina ; here, * in a 
corner to themselves, dwelt those 
plebeian rag-dolls, the property of 
the baby ; and here, set above them 
all by the dominance of a powerful 
personality, reigned Michael's im- 
perious Louisa. The place was not 
a palace, but, from a dolls point of 
view, it proved exceedingly comfort- 
able. True, the ceilings sloped at 
an acute angle, and, though there 
was a grate, no one ever lighted a 
fire in it. But the inhabitants of the 
top attic seldom wanted to stand up- 
Jl right, and they did not feel the cold. 
A fire, in their opinion, was a thing 
to be avoided, and indeed, during one 
Christmas holidays when Teddy had 

been kept at home by an attack of 
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the chicken pox, they received ample 
confirmation of the fact. Never- 
theless, on this hot summer's after- 
noon, a fire had been laid in the 
deserted grate ; the dolls, seated in a 
row, their backs against the wall, 
noticed it with wonder and appre- 
hension. Before them was spread a 
light repast of currant jelly (beaten 
with a fork till it had turned white 
and frothy), and small pearl biscuits 
served in a broken soup-tureen. A 
portion of this, Caroline, as mistress 
of the ceremonies, handed to each of 
the guests, on a tiny wooden platter. 

Aubrey and Teddy received each 
his share in puzzled silence. Obeying 
Caroline's behest, they had, as the 
clock struck five, presented themselves 
at the door of the top attic, accom- 
panied by the nursery children, who 

clamoured vociferously for admittance. 
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But Caroline had proved obdurate, 
resisting even Teddy's pleading with 
a sorrowful gravity that silenced all 
entreaties. 

' This is no place for you little ones/ 
she said conclusively. * You must go 
back again to your own safe nursery,' 
and, taking a hand of each, she had 
led them silently down the steep and 
crooked stair-way, and handed them 
over, tearful and awestruck, to their 
proper and natural guardian. 

Now, as each person ate his biscuit 
and currant jelly, a curious sense of 
finality brooded over the company. 
Caroline appeared so stern that even 
Teddy was impressed, and stifled a 
laugh the moment he felt her eyes 
upon him, while Aubrey, always quiet, 
fell naturally into sympathy with his 
surroundings. Michael sat apart, 
silent and abstracted, and Louisa, in 
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the midst of the dolls, occupied the 
post of honour. Looking at her 
casually, it was difficult to determine 
whence had sprung that ascendency 
which she undoubtedly possessed 
amongst them, for her stature was 
diminutive, and her face no longer 
beautiful. Many ardent caresses, with 
much travelling to and fro in Michael's 
pocket, had robbed her complexion of 
its pristine milk and roses ; nor were 
her narrow eyes, snub nose, and 
scanty hair by any means attractive. 
Her figure was curiously stiff and un- 
graceful, while one leg had always 
been considerably shorter than the 
other, a defect which, strangely enough, 
she shared with the ill-fated La Valli^re, 
after whom, and in consequence of a 
fancied resemblance, Caroline, during 
the last summer holidays, had insisted 

upon naming her. In those early 
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days, her grave, quaint face carried, 
perhaps, a certain likeness to the print 
of Madame Louise in Caroline's 
' History Tales for Children ; ' a like- 
ness at any rate more remarkable than 
the printed account of that lady bore 
to the actual facts of her life and 
personality. This, however, was 
hardly to the point ; Caroline had 
been interested in the story of La 
Valliere as set forth in the History 
7a;/^^,andshe had christened Michaels 
new doll accordingly. That ' Louise ' 
became in Michael's mouth ' Louisa,' 
or sometimes even *Weezer,' was a 
mere detail ; Caroline realised her 
identity in full, as Louise de la Valliere, 
and respected her accordingly. There 
must have been something remarkable 
about her, for all the dolls submitted 
humbly to her rule ; not one had ever 
been known to dispute her sway, and 
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even Angelina, whose beauty and 
grace might well have rendered her 
conceited, fell naturally, on her visits 
to the top attic, into an attitude of 
subserviency. 

Over Michael Louisa retained an 
unbounded influence ; even Caroline 
sometimes feared lest she also might 
fall beneath her supremacy, while 
Aubrey and Teddy alone remained 
secure from her subtle enchantments. 
It had been a wonderful, a glorious 
time of mastery, but now the end was 
at hand. Caroline, as she sipped her 
currant-jelly soup, pondered upon the 
changes which one short year could 
thus bring forth and, glancing from 
Michaels tear-stained face to the 
white, blurred countenance of his 
enchantress, she felt it time to close 
the period of suspense. One in- 
dividuality, and one alone, had 
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proved more powerful than that of 
the ill-fated Louisa ; this individuality 
belonged to Teddy, and Caroline 
could trace in the dolls half closed, 
malignant eyes, the hatred and ab- 
horrence with which she regarded 
him. Lest some evil might befall him, 
Caroline bestirred herself She rose 
and, with a sense of final solemnity, 
addressed the Arbiter of Fate. 

*You are determined,' she said, 
'that Michael must part from his 
Favourite ? ' 

Teddy looked up ; the platter 
balanced upon his lap. 

* Why, yes,' he said easily. ' He 
must learn to d-do without dollies 
now. She's an ugly little thing ; 
s-stuff her away in a drawer some- 
where.' 

Caroline turned to the miserable 
Michael. 
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•From this decision there is no 
appeal,' she announced in a hollow 
voice (the matter having become 
tragical she was thoroughly enjoying 
herself) * bid her Farewell ; and hand 
me up the matches.' 

Michael, with a strangled gulp, 
obeyed, and Caroline proceeded to 
set alight the wood and paper piled 
within the grate. The boys stared 
at her in amazement. Through the 
open skylight streamed a hot flood of 
sunshine while, in giddy whirl, a 
million moats spun through the broad, 
slanting bars of light. The attic was 
already so stifling that Aubrey had dis- 
carded his coat, and Caroline herself 
was panting; nevertheless she held 
match after match beneath the bars 
till a long tongue of flame leapt 
crackling up the chimney. Teddy 

caught her by the wrist ; a fire in 
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the top attic was an innovation in- 
deed. 

G-goodness, do you want to roast 
us ! * he exclaimed, but Caroline 
silenced him by a look. 

' Hush ! ' she said, * Michael is 
going to burn Louise de la Valli^re.' 

*To burn her!* echoed Aubrey. 
^ Bum her, Caroline? Whatever 
for?' 

Then Michael came forward, very 
white and shaken. He carried Louisa 
as usual, tucked away under one arm, 
and he stood before the grate, looking 
hopelessly from his brothers to Caro- 
line, and then again at the dancing 
flames in the quaint old fireplace. 
The elder boys waited, impressed 
in spite of themselves. 

* Teddy/ began Michael, * Teddy 

says I must give up Weezer. And 

Caroline says Weezer'll be so unhappy 
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away from me that she'd better be 
deaded, and Aubrey doesn't say 
nothing at all.' He bent towards the 
fire which crackled to meet him, hold- 
ing the doll in his outstretched hands. 
* Oh ! Caroline/ he quavered pite- 
ously, * I can't — I can't ! ' 

* Very well, then,' said Caroline 
sternly, ' you have your choice. You 
can put her away in a drawer if you 
please, and they'll forgive you about 
the air-balloon all the same. That's 
what you care for, I suppose. It'll be 
like an awful dark prison to her, and 
she'll break her heart alone there in 
the cold. If you burn her, of 
course she'll go at once to Heaven, 
but what do you care for that.^ 
You're too selfish to care, Michael, 
You don't love her, not really and 
truly.' 

* I do, I do,' wailed Michael, and, 
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with a sudden movement, he flung 
Louisa on to the blazing logs. In- 
stantly the flames caught at her, 
licked round her, enveloped her 
utterly. There was a horrid sound of 
crackling ; Louisa, in spite of her 
dominant and fearless soul, was so 
tiny that the fire made almost im- 
mediate end of her. For a moment 
her face, expressing, as it seemed to 
Caroline, unutterable hatred and re- 
proach, glared out from the centre 
of the fire. Then, of a sudden, her 
arms twisted above her head, she 
sank forward helplessly, doubled into 
a trivial heap, and melted away in the 
surrounding ashes. There was no 
more Louisa. Michael fell on his 
face upon the floor, his toes drum- 
ming convulsively against the un- 
carpeted boards. 

* Oh ! Weezer. Weezer,' he cried 
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despairingly, * I've burnded up my 
Weezer — Whatever shall I do ! ' 

Caroline, her eyes full of tears, 
knelt beside him, and Teddy leaped 
impetuously to his feet : 

* Well ! ' he cried, ' you g-girls are 
cruel. You p-pretend to be sorry 
for the little chap, and yet you ve 
made him burn his d-doU. C-Come 
on, Aubrey; it can't be helped now, 
but women aren't a b-bit of good.' 

* I call it downright wicked, Caro- 
line/ commented Aubrey with un- 
wonted severity. 

But Caroline, kneeling beside the 
prostrate Michael, lifted her head 
and looked at them superbly. 

* Go away,' she said, ' and leave 
me alone with him. Boys never 
understand.' 
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Michael had wandered disconsolately 
into the lanes behind Backhouse's 
farm. He was alone, for Aubrey 
and Teddy were attending a county 
cricket match held on the Millingford 
ground, while Caroline, who had lately 
developed an incomprehensible taste 
for literature, lay curled up under the 
mulberry tree, a copy of Little 
Women balanced upon her lap, and 
her ears deaf to all entreaty. Michael 
felt ill-used and desolate. Since the 
tragical death of Louisa, his com- 
panions had striven to divert his 
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mind by constant occupation, and 
therefore his present loneliness 
weighed upon him the more heavily. 
It was the old story. To him his 
loss remained vivid and apparent ; 
those others regarded it as ancient 
history, (had it not occurred at the 
least two days ago ? ) and better 
now forgotten. It is a terrible thing 
to be cursed with a gift for faithful- 
ness ; Michael, could he have taken 
up the thread of life unbroken, would 
have been a happier and a saner 
boy, but we are not all made in the 
same pattern, nor was he responsible 
for that sinking of the heart which 
assailed him whenever his wander- 
ing fingers strayed into the pocket 
of his frock. He sighed heavily. 
Those who should have sustained 
him were no longer at his side, and 
of the nursery children he was pro- 
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foundly weary. They worried him 
with their brainless chatter, and he 
had wandered out alone, hoping to 
find some consolation in the silent 
companionship of Nature. Besides, it 
was forbidden to him, thus unaccom- 
panied, to roam the lanes and fields. ' 
The regulation was Miss Spalding's ; 
one of those vexatious rules in which 
she delighted, and of the same 
nature as her decision that Michael 
must remain in frocks until the 
following Christmas. As if any other 
boy was ever hampered so late by 
petticoats! His only comfort had 
been that a capacious pocket afforded 
ample room for Louisa; now even 
this reflection could not prevail — 
Louisa needed no further asylum, 
and Michael, with the soul of a 
knickerbockered boy, was forced as 
yet to masquerade in womanish 
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attire. Perhaps sorrow had aged 
him ; at any rate he felt the in- 
dignity of skirts more keenly than 
he had ever done before, and, as he 
jogged along, he plucked contemp- 
tuously at the offending garment, 
envying his brother Teddy those 
splendours of boyhood to which he 
had attained. He rejoiced to think 
that here, away behind Backhouse's 
demesne, he was well outside the 
limits set by the authorities. Dis- 
obedience was consolatory ; it might 
be some time ere he would be missed, 
and he resolved to make the best of 
his opportunity. 

The afternoon was sultry and un- 
propitious ; heavy banks of cloud lay 
massed on the horizon, a hint of 
thunder brooded in the air, and 
the heat was oppressive. Michael's 
flushed face streamed with perspira- 
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tion, but he kept doggedly to the 
middle of the path, scorning retreat 
beneath the overshadowing hedges. 
The vacant pocket had brought to 
him sorrow s crown of sorrow, 
memory, and he cared nothing at 
all about the weather. Before him, 
across wide, ridgy fields, stretched 
the narrow path, a ribbon of stone- 
causeway, leading he knew not 
whither ; on either hand the wayside 
trees were laden thick with dust, while 
behind him the slate roof and grey 
walls of Backhouses farmstead cut 
off from view the home-orchard 
whence he had adventured forth. A 
rough stone wall separated the lane 
from the fields beyond, but, though 
the stile was difficult, Michael 
mounted it without a moment's 
hesitation and, once on the other 
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side, found himself fairly upon the 
downward slope. 

He stood now in a close-shorn 
hay-field, parched and dry beneath 
the burning sun, but, in the distance, 
waved a crop of ripening corn, 
bounded by tall hedges festooned 
with briar and convolvulus. It 
looked cool down there amongst the 
close-growing stems of wheat, whose 
nodding heads Michael fancied must 
be on a level with his own, and, 
moreover, the clouds were creeping 
up behind him, so that he felt it 
wiser to press forward quickly and 
at once. The hay-field sloped into a 
delightful hollow ; Michael's fat legs 
carried him easily over the moss- 
grown flagstones, and he found the 
next stile, like a second step in 
sin, quite easy to negociate. Once 

across it, the way — a narrow way 
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between yellowing corn-stalks — lay 

straight before him ; a way of beauty 

and delight, for the field was thickly 

sown with vivid red poppies, and a 

delicious breeze, scented and playful, 

saluted his hot cheeks. At the end 

of the causeway a gate, opening into 

a deep-cut lane, stood invitingly ajar. 

Michael caught a sudden gleam 

of water in cool shadow ; with a 

sigh of content he again broke into 

a trot, leaving the poppies unplucked 

amidst the wheat, for beyond that 

gate lay a region new to him, and 

therefore in every way desirable. 

Besides, the very thought of water 

proved urgent ; water meant paddling 

with bare toes, and the capture, 

perhaps, of a quick brown newt, or, 

at least, of a slippery frog or two. 

It was ever so long since Michael 

had been allowed to paddle, a 
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privilege he hankered after the more, 
because ,of all the fine tales Aubrey 
and Teddy related to him about the 
daily bathes they were able to enjoy 
when staying with Cousin Winnie. 
A duck-pond, of course, is not a 
river, but it boasts its own advan- 
tages, and plenty of nice mud 
produces many interesting pheno- 
mena. 

Michael's trot became a run, and 
he shot through the gate at topmost 
speed, turning so sharply towards the 
pond that he almost fell into the lap 
of an old lady who was sitting on the 
grass beside it. Such a funny old 
lady to look at, with short skirts 
turned back from her ankles, and a 
great poke bonnet that almost hid her 
face. Near her stood a big wicker 
basket piled with vegetables, while a 
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number of brown paper parcels lay 
scattered at her feet, 

Michael checked himself in mid- 
career, and the old lady, turning her 
head, looked at him with interest and 
hesitation. Evidently little boys in 
petticoats were beyond her present 
knowledge and experience : Michael 
read apprehension in her eyes ; there- 
fore, recalling Caroline's formula for 
correct behaviour on first making ac- 
quaintance with a fairy, he hastened 
to reassure her. 

'Always,* Caroline had said — and 

she had repeated her injunction over 

and over again—' always remember to 

be polite and well-behaved to fairies. 

They don't like rude, selfish people, 

but if you're nice to them youVe sure 

to be rewarded.' This quaint old 

person with the queer bonnet, the soft, 

withered face, and the great horn- 
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rimmed spectacles, was so obviously 
a fairy that Michael remained in no 
doubt as to what course he should 
pursue. He advanced towards her 
smiling, and laid a chubby hand upon 
the basket of vegetables. 

' It's werry heavy/ he said, raising 
it with difficulty. 'S'pose I carry it 
for you a little way ? * 

Though the sunshine, swallowed 
up by sweeping clouds, had suddenly 
disappeared, it was hotter than ever, 
and a few big rain-drops fell heavily 
on the the thick white dust in the 
lane. The old lady gathered her 
parcels together and scrambled hastily 
to her feet. 

* Well, I declare ! ' said she, * where- 
ever have you come from ? You 
didn't ought to be out all alone so late 
in the afternoon. Besides it's goin' 
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to rain ; you'd best get home, just as 
quick as you know how/ 

She also laid hold upon the basket, 
but Michael would not allow himself 
to be discouraged. He knew very 
well that the best fairies often 
assume a stern and forbidding ex- 
terior ; a little patience on his part 
must soon reveal this, his particular 
one, in her softer colours. 

* I can carry it, I truly can,' he 
assured her, dragging at the handle 
as he spoke, 'and I won't spill no- 
thing out of it. I often and often 
carries things for Teddy or for 
Caroline.' 

He slipped both arms through the 
handle of the basket, and, lifting it a 
few inches from the ground, plodded 
forward with his usual silent deter- 
mination. The little old lady hastened 
after him, secured the basket, and 
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handed over two or three of her 
brown paper parcels. 

* Carry these for me, if youll be so 
good/ said she, ' I'll manage this. 
We're bound to hurry, for the storm's 
comin' up behind us there right black, 
but you can shelter at my cottage, and 
maybe you'll be fetched when the rain's 
over ? ' 

Michael made no reply. Like 

Aubrey he was not prodigal of words ; 

besides it did not seem probable 

that anybody would come to look for 

him. How should they, when he had 

left home unknown to the authorities, 

and entered into an entirely new and 

strange country ; a country too of 

fairies and surprises ! So he answered 

nothing, but trotted along, the parcels 

clasped tightly in his arms, and a 

delightful sense of independence and 

expectation lending speed to his foot- 
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steps. Yet, fast as he and his com- 
panion journeyed, the storm-clouds 
travelled faster, and presently, with a 
sullen roll of thunder, they broke over- 
head in a torrent of rain. 

* Run, run,' said the little old lady, 
and Michael ran obediently, the rain- 
drops pattering about his ears, till he 
came to a neat, green paling with a 
second gate standing, like the first, 
ajar. 

' Through there,* gasped his con- 
ductress, and, of a sudden, Michael 
found himself in a dear little cottage, 
hung with honeysuckle and surrounded 
by a garden full of dwarf apple-trees, 
each one bending beneath a weight of 
fruit. The cottage was not perhaps 
an ideal residence for a fairy, but the 
kitchen was exquisitely clean and 
orderly ; a round table stood near the 

window, covered by a white cloth, 
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already laid for tea, and a huge 
tortoise shell cat came forward, purring, 
to greet her mistress. Michael laid 
aside his packages, and looked about 
him with a sense of gratified adventure. 
This was life, life independent and 
delightful ; different indeed, from the 
restricted nursery existence that hither- 
to had alone fallen to his portion. His 
bosom swelled with pride ; already 
he pictured to himself the awe and 
amazement with which Caroline would 
receive his tale. Meantime, the little 
old lady hastily rubbed him down 
with a dry towel, and set him in a 
chair beside the window : 

'Just you wait,' she said, *and Til 
get a cup of tea directly minute. You 
and me can have it together, and it 
don't matter how hard it rains out 
there under the trees. Bless you ! 

I've been hoping for wet weather ; 
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the garden s mostly burnt to pieces 
lately.* 

Michael waited contentedly, now 
and then turning a slow glance to the 
window, through which he could see the 
rain coming down in long swift lines, 
continuously. It pattered on the trees 
and flowers, dinted the earth into a 
thousand tiny dimples, and splashed 
from the level flags of the garden- 
pathway. A thin, warm steam rose 
over the rich mould of the borders, 
while beyond, in the lane, you could 
hear the gurgle of a tiny streamlet 
that flowed from the duck-pond, and 
away under the dripping hedges. 
Michael stretched his hand through 
the casement, and caught some great 
drops upon his upturned palm. He 
laughed softly to himself; the old 
lady, coming to the table with a loaf 

and pat of butter, smiled in sympathy. 
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*Ah!' said she, *its easy to see 
you don't get out for a holiday 
every afternoon. But wheres all 
the others, and why did you come 
by yourself?* 

Michael explained laboriously. 
Silent and reserved as a rule, he 
yet felt it no breach of manhood 
thus to confide his private affairs to 
a fairy ; was not his hostess's men- 
tion of ' the others ' proof that she 
really was a fairy, if, indeed, any 
proof — beyond her odd dress and 
nut-cracker chin — were necessary ? 
Michael had made no mention of any 
' others,' but evidently she knew all 
about them ; presumably about him 
also, therefore he spoke with atl 
emphasis and expansion unusual to 
him. The old lady moved softly 

about, preparing for tea but listening 
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the while, and presently she re- 
assured him cheerily. 

* It s sad, for sure, the poor doUie s 
burned,* said she, * but never mind. 
I reckon dolls have as good a 
chance of another world as many of 
us folks can boast; p'raps you'll see 
her again one day. As for the 
nursery children, youngness is a 
disease the years'U cure ; they'll get 
older, along with you, and when 
you're a grown man and married, 
and have little ones of your own, 
you won t find 'em such a worry, I 
can tell you that.' 

Michael looked up from a huge 
slice of bread and butter. 

* I shan't never have no children,' 

he said earnestly, * I don't care 

about them and when I'm a man and 

marry Caroline, as I mean to do, 

I shan't let her buy any. Father 
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must have spent pounds and pounds 
on us, and I'm sure he doesn't want 
us all.' 

The fairy's eyes twinkled behind 
her horn-rimmed glasses. 

* Well/ said she, helping him liber- 
ally to jam, *of course you can do 
as you like about it, but once youVe 
paid down your money and got the 
children you'd not care to part from 
them. Your good father would feel 
over losing one of you, same as you 
felt over your poor dollie. 

Michael shook his head. ' I guess 

he wouldn't mind if me or one 

of the childrens was burnded up,' 

he said. * Of course he'd be 

werry sorry if it was Aubrey or 

Teddy. They can play cricket, so 

hes awful proud of them. Only 

think,' he lowered his voice to a 

confidential whisper, * father gave 
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Teddy a whole golden sovereign to 
go back to school with ; yes, and a 
littler piece of yellow money as 
well ! ' 

' My ! * said the fairy, * that was 
grand. When my brothers were boys, 
and went to school', they got twopence 
a week — no more — and often they'd 
not have had that, only I was older 
than them, and I worked for 'em, 
and saved it, and gave it to 'em 
reg'lar/ 

Michael began to laugh ; the idea 
of a fairy working to earn twopence 
was really too ridiculous, but he was 
interested to learn that his patroness 
had possessed brothers ; it seemed to 
bring her nearer to him, and his next 
sentence was full of eagerness. 

* Tell about your brothers,' he said, 
and relapsed on the consumption of 
bread and jam, while the little old 
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lady, her eyes misty with remem- 
brance, told of long ago, dead days, 
when she had been a village beauty, 
and her brothers the pride and joy 
of her heart. Outside, the rain fell 
softly on the thirsty earth. 

* Dear, deary me,' said Michael's 
hostess at length : * it do make me 
feel young again even to talk of them 
days ; but the boys they're all scattered 
or dead — scattered or dead. And I'm 
an old woman now, and lonely too, 
at that' 

Michael, gazing at her across the 
table, saw her spectacles wet with 
tears ; one bright drop trickled down 
her cheek, and her mouth was quiver- 
ing. This was dreadful. Caroline 
had never warned him that fairies, 
like boys and girls, were sometimes un- 
happy, that sometimes they even cried. 
He slipped from the high chair on 
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which he was sitting and went round 
to the little old lady, laying his two 
brown hands upon her lap. 

* Don't cry/ he said earnestly, 
'you was werry good to your 
brothers — gooder than I am to 
Aubrey and Teddy. PVaps, if Wee- 
zer comes back from being burnded 
up, as you say she will, your 
brothers'U come back too. And, as 
you're a fairy, why don't you put on 
your cap and wish them back any- 
how?' 

The little old lady clapped her 
hands to her head. 

* Bless the boy ! ' cried she, * he's 
in the right of it ; I have forgotten 
my cap. But as for being a fairy, 
sonny, I don't quite know what you 
mean. Fm no fairy, not I.' 

* Oh ! yes you are, you must be,' 
Michael assured her. * 'Course I 
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knew it the minute I saw you, for 
Caroline has often and often 'scribed 
you to me. Say, fairy,' he leaned 
confidingly against her knee, *when 
will you turn all pretty, with long 
yellow hair, same as you do in 
Caroline's stories about you ? ' 

The old lady took off her spectacles 
and wiped them carefully ; her fingers 
trembled a little as she did so. Then 
she laid her arm round Michael's 
shoulder and drew him closer to her 
side. 

* Not here a'while, honey,' she said 

very gently, 'I'm an old woman now, 

and my pretty looks and my bright 

hair — it was the finest hair in the 

village and the bonniest, though I 

says it as shouldn't — went many a 

long year since. But they do say 

that by-and-bye, up there, we'll all 

have our young days given back to 
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us again, and maybe it s true, lovey, 
maybe it's true.' 

Michael, following the direction of 
her finger, looked towards the 
window, and saw a great patch of 
clear sky shining blue through the 
torn and fleeting rain-clouds. In 
the garden, trees, and grass, and 
flowers flashed bejewelled under the 
sudden sunshine, and, as the storm 
retreated, a chorus of song birds 
broke into jubilant thanksgiving. 

* But you're not going to fly up 
there now, are you ? ' said Michael, 
rather puzzled. 'Won't it be better 
to be young before you goes, with 
a crown on, and a wand in your 
hand, and a piece of carpet to sit 
on, same as Caroline s fairies always 
have ? ' 

The little old lady looked at him 

in silence for a moment. Then she 
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put on her spectacles again and got 
up slowly from her chair. 

* I shan't go yet,' she said, ' I've 
got to wash up the tea things first, 
and if you're a good boy you shall 
help me. After that, unless some- 
one calls for you, we must be off 
again, you and I ; it's a longish step, 
and your good father he'll be anxious 
if you're very late.' 

..... 
But somebody did call for Michael, 
somebody in the shape of a reproach- 
ful elder brother, who, on seeing 
the runaway, stammered incoherent 
thanks and apologies. 

* C-come on, Michael,' he said, 
* we'll have to cut and run if you 
don't want a row with Miss Spald- 
ing. C-Caroline sent me to look for 
you ; she's in a bait, too — women 
are so fussy.' 
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Michael turned to the little old 
lady, and made his adieux with proper 
decorum. 

*And if,' said he, disregarding a 
warning kick on the ankle from 
Teddy, ' and if you're old and ugly, 
same as now, nex' time I come this 
way, rU know you 0/ course. But 
if you're lovally, I shan't, and you 
mustn't think I do it a' purpose.* 
He put up his mouth to be kissed, 
and the fairy bent down and laid 
her shrivelled cheek against his soft 
young face. The touch and the feel 
of it were with her long hours after- 
wards, so that, for a space, she 
seemed, indeed, to have renewed her 
youth. 

• • • • • 

A few moments later, in the 

I 

privacy of the lane, Teddy lectured 

his brother on his rudeness in telling 
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a lady point blank to her (ace that 
he thought her old and ugly. 

* I didn't,' said Michael indignantly, 
'she's a fairy and she understands. 
You don't. Some days she's all 
be-udful to look at, and others she's 
same as now— Uttle and wrinkly, like 
the inside of nurse's hands when she's 
been washing baby's pinafores.' 

Teddy laughed. 

* Bosh ! ' said he, ' sAes no fairy ; 
she's only an old woman. Ever so 
old; older than Miss Spalding.' 

Michael looked interested. 

* Is she older than father, do you 
s'pose?' he inquired. 

Teddy, slashing at the hedges with 
his stick, nodded an abstracted assent. 

*Well,' said Michael, 'fairies is 

always old. I know she's a fairy ; 

'course she must be.' 

Teddy shrugged his shoulders, and 
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they continued upon their way, down 
the lane, through the corn, across the 
close-shorn hay-field, and so home 
by way of Backhouse's farm and the 
orchard. 

* You'd not g-gone so far,' said 
Teddy, as they entered the yard. 
* Caroline needn't have been in such 
a stew about it.' 

Michael paused upon the threshold. 

* I did go far,' he announced 
solemnly, * farther than youVe ever 
been to, Teddy; a long, long way 
farther. And nex' time I shall go 
longer away yet, and the fairy says 
p'raps ril see my Weezer again.' 

Teddy burst out laughing, and 
Michael went off in search of 
Caroline. 

. • • • • 

That night, when the two elder boys 

went to bed, they found, each one 
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of them, a mysterious penny beneath 
his pillow. Michael had learnt a 
lesson of the fairy and he was eager 
to emulate her goodness and her 
generosity. The pennies — never 
accounted for and never explained 
to their recipients — represented all 
his worldly wealth, but he laid it 
gladly on the altar of brotherly 
affection. Perhaps, after all, he was 
right; perhaps he had travelled 
farther on that sultry afternoon than 
Teddy, or even than Caroline, was 
aware. 
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Teddy stood with his feet in the 
first position and looked down at his 
neatly polished shoes. 

'They're the only things of my 
own I've g-got on,' said he thought- 
fully, *and I call them the worst of 
the lot.' 

* Why, whose are the rest of your 
clothes ? ' inquired his companion with 
interest. 

Teddy considered for a moment. 

* The trousers are Aubrey's. I 
left him the longest pair, so he 
c-can't grumble; and Miss Spalding 
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borrowed the coat for me, rm sure 
I don't know where. Then the 
waistcoat is Aubreys too, and I 
found the tie in Uncle Charlies 
drawer. Oh! yes, and the shirt 
must be one of mine ; at least I 
think it is. I say, m-make room for 
me to sit there beside you, do.' 

The girl moved obediently, and 
Teddy squeezed into the narrow seat 
whence, himself unseen, he might 
criticise the dancers, now enmeshed 
in the intricate mazes of Sir Roger 
de Coverly. The dais, where he 
and his partner had taken up their 
position, was almost deserted, but, 
out of the tail of his eye, Teddy 
caught a glimpse of Uncle Charlie, 
half hidden by the broad leaves of 
a convenient palm, and deep in 
conversation with a young lady of 

whom his nephew took interested 
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cognisance. Hitherto Teddy had 
entertained some doubts as to the 
pleasure and propriety of sitting out, 
but, where Uncle Charlie led, he 
might safely follow, and he therefore 
resigned himself to an appreciation 
of his present circumstances. 

* How is it,' said the soft voice in 
his ear, *that youVe no clothes of 
your own? Don't you get as many 
as your brother.*^* 

Teddy leant forward a little, the 
better to observe Aubrey as he paced 
faithfully through his figures, down 
there on the well-waxed boards of 
the ballroom. 

* Oh ! yes, I have just the same as 
Aubrey,' said he, *b-but somehow I 
always wear my things out sooner 
than he does. I don't know why. 
As for my Eton jacket, I burnt a 
big hole in the sleeve, so, of course, 
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I couldn't put it on to-night. I say, 
will you go in to supper with me 
b-by-and-bye ? * 

His companion assented gleefully. 

* It s fun to have supper with your 
favourite dancer,' said she, *and I 
like lots of valses with the same 
partner, because there's time to know 
one another better. Don't you think 
so too?* 

* Rather!' said Teddy, responding 
instantly to the hint; *l-look here, 
how many more dances can you 
give me?' 

The two heads bent together pver 
a couple of crumpled programmes. 
Presently Teddy straightened him- 
self, and glanced again at Uncle 
Charlie ; so far as he could judge 
that gentleman's affairs were also 
progressing satisfactorily. The room 

was full of light and laughter, of 
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music and the smell of flowers, and, 
close to Teddy, a little golden head 
craned forward eagerly, as the girl 
beside him watched the quaint, old- 
fashioned measure of the dance. 

* That's awfully fine,* said he, * weVe 
to have five more together and 
s-supper. I ant glad I didn't go 
into the cloak-room as I did last 
year. I got lots of partners that 
way, but this is far jollier.' 

' Into the cloak-room ? ' said she, * I 
don't think I understand.' 

*Why, you see,' explained Teddy, 

* I'd never been to a d-dance before, 

but Aubrey had, and he said it was 

difficult to find partners. So I just 

walked into the ladies' cloak-room, 

and got my card full before anybody 

else had a chance. It was quite 

easy, and I'd meant to d-do it again 

to-night, but I'm glad I d-didn't.' 
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His partner laughed ; a pretty, 
tinkling laugh. 

' I call it a splendid plan/ said she. 
*Why are you glad you didn't do it 
to-night ? ' 

* Well, I s-shouldn*t have been able 
to give you those dances you asked 
me for,' replied Teddy, without em- 
barrassment. 

She turned upon him indignantly. 

* I didnt ask you ! I should never 
think of asking any boy for dances, 
and certainly not a young boy like 
you.' 

Teddy was astonished at her vehe- 
mence. 

* Oh ! well, w - what's it matter } ' 

he said easily. ' We both of us 

wanted them, and as for my being 

so young, I'm not very old, I know, 

but I'm in our first eleven all the 

s-same.' 
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The announcement proved satis- 
factorily impressive. The blue eyes 
regarded him with increased respect. 

' I didn't mean to be cross/ said 
their owner apologetically, * but of 
course only a little lady would ask 
a gentleman to dance with her. My 
sister does it ; she's five years old, 
so she can't know any better, you see. 
There she is, with that tiny boy 
down there, and in between the 
dances she holds him by the button- 
hole lest he should get away.' 

' Is that your sister ; the little t-trot 
in the pink frock } ' said Teddy. 

* Yes — isn't she sweet ; and he 
too.^ I fancy she picked him out 
because of the white waistcoat ; I 
don't see another boy who has 
one on.' 

* No more do I,' said Teddy ; ' I 

had one last year, but I b-burnt it 
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with the Eton jacket, and Miss 
Spalding wouldn't get me another.' 

* Why you've burnt, all your things,' 
said his companion. ' However did 
you do it ? ' 

' It was gunpowder, and matches, 
and some cartridges,' said Teddy 
casually. He felt the matter top 
complicated for present explanation, 
but, since a white waistcoat would 
evidently have found favour in the 
eyes of his companion, he regretted 
the accident exceedingly. ' It wasn't 
anybody's fault, and my hair and 
eyelashes grew again all right, so it 
d-didn't matter.' He jerked his 
head a little to indicate the couple 
behind them. * Uncle Charlie has 
a white one,' said he, again re- 
verting to the question of waistcoats. 
* That's my Uncle Charlie ; do you 

know him ? ' 
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The little girl turned round and 
took an exhaustive, and somewhat 
embarrassing, survey of Uncle Charlie 
and his pretty partner. 

* He lives with us/ said Teddy 
eagerly, * and he's an awfully fine 
f-fellow. He was captain of his 
school eleven, you know, and played 
up at Lord's. That's four years ago, 
and now he's t-twenty-two.' 

'And do you go to the same 
school?' inquired Teddys maiden, 
removing her eyes from the object 
of their contemplation. 

*Yes, and the masters are awfully 
d-decent to me because of Uncle 
Charlie. They liked him ; he 
wouldn't have any b-buUying, you 
know.' 

' Well, he's big enough to stop it,' 

said the girl smiling, *and strong 

enough too, I should think.* 
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Teddy twisted one of his gloves 
absently between his fingers. He 
also, as well as Uncle Charlie, might 
boast a strong hand in the mainten- 
ance of justice and of order, but 
he was anxious in no way to exalt 
himself, or to put on airs, in presence 
of this dainty little lady. Mr Mere- 
dith never put on airs, not even 
though he was a county player, 
and Teddy had noticed that all the 
best bats of his acquaintance were 
singularly modest and unassuming. 
He sat still for a moment, consider- 
ing, and, as he considered, the music 
stopped and one or two couples 
invaded the dais. Uncle Charlie 
rose, to pilot his partner down the 
cloth-covered steps and across the 
polished floor of the ball-room. He 
and she, together, adventured through 

a curtained doorway into a mystical 
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tangle of leaves and blossom in the 
conservatory beyond, and, at the 
same moment, Aubrey and Caroline 
appeared upon the scene. Teddy, 
mindful of etiquette, got up to give 
Caroline his place. It seemed a ridi- 
culous thing to do, since she could 
stand just as well as he, and the more 
ridiculous because Caroline vouch- 
safed no word of thanks, but re- 
mained aggressively indifferent to 
this deference for her weakness. 
Still, evening manners towards a 
girl are quite different from those 
demanded upon a cricket pitch, and 
Teddy recognised his own correct- 
ness with considerable satisfaction. 
Meantime he and Aubrey stood about 
uncomfortably, and the conversation 
languished. 

Presently, however, the first notes 
of a valse tune struck through the 
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soft babble of talk and laughter, and 
Caroline drifted away again into the 
crowd, Aubrey following close behind 
her. Teddy looked after them in 
puzzled silence ; then, with a sudden 
exclamation, he turned to his com- 
panion. 

* Half a tick ! TU be b-back again 
directly,' he said breathlessly, and 
joined the others on the ball room 
floor. 

^ I s-say, Caroline, c-can you dance 
number sixteen with me ? ' he inquired 
with anxiety. 

Caroline made pretence of consult- 
ing her programme, 

'There's not one left,' she said 
severely, * you should have come and 
asked me before.' 

' But I haven't had a minute,' urged 
Teddy, * b-besides I knew you'd 
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keep some for me ; you did last year, 
you know/ 

Caroline thrust the card back into 
her pocket, and slipped her hand 
through Aubrey's arm. 

'Well, I didn't do it this year,' she 
said superbly. * Come along Aubrey, 
Tm going to dance with that school- 
fellow of yours.' 

She moved away, Aubrey hanging 
back a trifle reluctantly, and Teddy, 
indignant, rejoined his partner on the 
dais, to find in her gracious welcome 
balm for a wounded spirit. 

• a a a  _ 

* Is your Uncle Charlie engaged to 
that pretty lady ? ' she asked him, an 
hour later. 

Teddy started. 

* G-goodness ! No ! ' said he hastily. 

Visions of a boon companion spoiled 

oppressed his mind. He glanced 
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anxiously at Uncle Charlie, but a 
laughing nod from that good friend 
and sportsman reassured him instantly. 
' It's all right/ he said, with a sigh 
of relief, and forthwith became ex- 
pansive. ^ 

* I don't much l-like people getting 
engaged,' he said confidentially. 

His companion opened wide eyes 
of wonder. 

* My sister is engaged,* she said. 
* I think she likes it. Why don't 
you?' 

* Oh ! * said Teddy. ' I c-can't 
exactly explain ; you wouldn't under- 
stand the reason. C-come on, let's 
have another turn.' 

* But do tell me ; why shouldn't 
I understand.*^' she persisted pre- 
sently, in a breathless pause 

*Why, you couldn't be e-expected 

to,' said Teddy. ' Even Caroline 
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wouldn't ; at least I think not, and 
she's a good fellow enough, and not 
half bad at c-cover-point. But then 
she's only a girl too, after all.' 

Teddy's partner looked at Caroline, 
as, her slim, black-stockinged legs 
twinkling over the floor, she passed 
them in the valse. 

'That's Caroline?' she said re- 
flectively, and then, with sudden 
animation, 'don't you like girls at 
all then ? Not any of them ? ' 

'Oh! well, I wouldn't say .that,' 
said Teddy broadly. ' I hope I 
wasn't rude ; I didn't mean to be, 
and of c-course sometimes one 
c-couldn't get on without them ; at 
a dance like this, for instance. I 
only meant they're not much good 
at most things I c-care about.' 

' I don't think girls ought to be 
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good at boys* things/ said Teddys 
partner demurely. 

*Well, p-pVaps not,* assented 
Teddy. ' But it s nice of them to 
try/ he added, with a spasm of 
loyalty towards his faithful comrade, 
Caroline. 

'And now your Uncle Charlie 
isn't at that school, who stops the 
bullying.^' asked his companion, 
changing the conversation with easy 
facility. 

* Oh ! we don't have much of it,' 
said Teddy, *the headmaster hates 
it, and that s about the only g-good 
thing I can say of him.' 

* And you, do you get bullied ? ' 
Teddy laughed. 

' Not now,' he said, ' not since the 

row I had with C-Carlinson. I say, 

don't you want to dance some more ? ' 

Another pause brought them op- 
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posite the open door of the conser- 
vatory. Teddy, mindful of Uncle 
Charlie's example, stood back for 
his companion to pass. 

' It s c-cool in here,' said he, and 
the two sat down side by side 
beneath an over-hanging tangle of 
delicate plumbago. The place was 
illuminated by Chinese lanterns; under 
their dim light the flowers lost colour, 
retaining only a delicious charm of 
outline and perfume. Teddy was 
hot and tired ; as he leant back in 
the big chair, a sense of rest and 
well-being held possession of him. 

* After all, * he said, hesitating a 
little over so momentous a conclu- 
sion, 'after all, a dance isn't half 
bad fun ; I d-don't see that one need 
p-play any the worse for it.' He 
shook himself a little and added 
musingly — * At least I tktnk not, 
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but, if I remember it, Til ask Mr 
Meredith when I s-see him at Cousin 
Winnies.' 

His eyes, as he spoke, rested on 
Uncle Charlie ; here was a point upon 
which he suspected that oracle s 
opinion might not prove altogether 
trustworthy. These were pleasant 
paths in which uncle and nephew 
trod to-night, but Teddy was glad to 
feel that Mr Meredith, devoted to 
sport and to sport alone, lived in a 
sphere apart and might therefore be 
trusted to decide the question with 
clear and perfect vision. 

..... 

It was consolatory to find, later on, 
as he sat beside her at supper, that 
Uncle Charlies partner was really 
exceedingly pretty, with the sort of 
prettiness Teddy himself appreciated. 
If there was anything in it (which 
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heaven forbid!) her sweet face, he 
thought, would go far towards gain- 
ing his sanction and support. In 
this mood of after supper complais- 
ance, Teddy, to the delight of Uncle 
Charlie, excelled himself, nor did his 
politeness and quaint courtesy suffer 
in any way from his uncle s mischiev- 
ous sallies. Teddy enjoyed it all 
extremely ; his only discomfort arose 
from the fact that Caroline, seated 
at an adjoining table, obstinately 
refused to take the smallest notice 
of him. It was a phase he could 
not understand ; he thought it sad 
that a girl so good at cover-point 
should remain thus foolishly out of 
temper. Perhaps, however, her very 
efficiency in sport induced these 
moods and tenses; other girls, of 
whom he saw less, did not appear 

to indulge in them to the same 
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extent. It was a pity ; Teddy 
wondered if his little partner had 
been right when she said girls ought 
not to excel in those matters which 
occupy a man's attention. This was 
a point of view that had never 
before presented itself to him, and 
he found it worthy of consider- 
ation. 

' Wake up, Teddy,' said Uncle 
Charlie, breaking in upon his un- 
wonted reverie. 'Wake up, and let 
us pass ; we want to go back to the 
ball-room. If you drink claret-cup 
in that reckless fashion, I shall be 
obliged to report you when we get 
home again. I wonder how many 
Miss Dicksons you can see now ? ' 

Teddy looked up with a twinkle. 

* I c-can see two,' he said gravely, 

*and I wish there were two. Fd 

m-marry the other one.' 
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Miss Dickson, smiling and blushing, 

went off upon Uncle Charlies arm, 

and Teddy devoted himself once 

more to the delights of strawberry 

jelly. From the ball-room floated 

the music of a rollicking polka, and 

the swing and stamp of feet upon 

the floor. Close at hand sat Caroline, 

absorbed by the affairs of her own 

table. Teddy, left alone, made one 

more effort to induce her attention, 

but she, his erstwhile friend and 

comrade, turned upon him a thin 

shoulder, intimating by a shrug that 

his offences could not be thus easily 

condoned. Thereupon, Teddy, im- 

patient, but by no means dismayed, 

finished his claret-cup, and sauntered 

off in search of the pretty girl who 

had been his partner during the 

greater part of the evening. Since 

he had killed nothii^, and blown 
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up nobody, he failed to detect a 
reason for Caroline's severity, and he 
thought it exceedingly unbecoming. 
Such tempers could never be toler- 
ated at school ; probably she would 
not hesitate to exhibit them, even 
on the cricket field. 

' I d-don't think games are good for 
girls/ he said to his yellow-haired 
partner. * Those who c-can't play 
cricket seem better tempered.' 

He sighed a little. 

* Tm sorry,' he added, * for c-cricket 
makes a man of you.' 

• . . . 

Uncle Charlie drove Teddy home 

in the dog-cart. It was a lovely night, 

and, as the lights of Millingford sank 

behind them, a thousand country 

scents stole forth upon the air. The 

long road, so garish and dusty in 

the daytime, wore now an aspect 
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of solitude and peace. Most of the 
wayside villas lay in deep shadow, 
their vulgarity softened and re- 
deemed by a seeming remoteness. A 
full moon flooded the world with 
silver; against her white radiance 
hedges and trees appeared as though 
clean-cut out of blackest velvet, 
while nearer home broad spaces of 
meadow-land lay sleeping in the 
light. Teddy, tired out with danc- 
ing and excitement, remained un- 
usually silent, and Uncle Charlie 
was so occupied by pleasant thoughts 
that he hardly noticed it. As they 
neared the lodge gates, however, 
Teddy roused himself a little. 

* Should you think,* he said, *that 
p-playing games would make girls 
disagreeable ; should you think 
c-cricket spoils their tempers .'^' 
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*0h! I don*t know that/ said 
Uncle Charlie carelessly, * but I fancy 
it doesn't improve them. Great 
mistake for women to attempt what 
they can't manage, in my opinion.' 
(His present divinity, being eminently 
fragile, had no strength or fancy for 
athletics.) 

* Then that's it,' said Teddy, * that's 
what makes Caroline so c-cross.' 

* Is she cross ? ' said Uncle Charlie, 
shaving his right wheel dexterously 
past the gate-post. * That's a new 
departure; Caroline isn't generally 
cross.' 

Teddy shook his head. 

* She's only p-peppery as a rule,' 
he said ; * to-night she was downright 
sulky. It's bad manners when you're 
staying on a visit, but, as other girls 
don't seem the same, I suppose it 
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must be the c-cricket. What a p-pity 
she's such a tomboy.' 

He swung himself down in the 
stable-yard and went off complacently 
to bed, while Caroline, packed with 
the rest of the family inside a musty 
cab, stared out of the window and 
determined to field to-morrow where- 
ever Teddy chose to place her. He 
had certainly neglected her shame- 
fully during the evening, but then 
she, in her turn, had been exceedingly 
disagreeable. As for the girl with 
yellow hair, why, Caroline regarded her 
as a stupid, finnicking, useless, little 
person, not in the least a friend for 
Teddy. Boys, she decided, do not care 
for girls of that type ; (how indeed 
should they when their faults and 
shortcomings are so extremely ob- 
vious?) boys prefer a really helpful 

companion, one who can share in 
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their studies, and take part in their 
relaxations. The reflection was con- 
solatory, and in it, Caroline, like many 
of her sex before her, found an 
adequate relief. 

Poor Caroline! and Teddy dis- 
approved of her because she was such 
a tomboy. 
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In this matter of the catapult, and, 
of an incidental murder done thereby, 
Teddy considered himself both 
severely and unjustly treated. When 
orders are repeatedly disobeyed it 
is well that boys should be scolded, 
deprived of their tea, and otherwise 
punished, else how would any sort 
of discipline or order be maintained ? 
And besides, without risk of re- 
primand and consequences the fun 
of disobedience would wholly dis- 
appear. This is a sensible view, 
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and logical enough to satisfy even 
the requirements of a schoolboy ; 
Teddy had no wish to be unreason- 
able, he was, as usual, willing to 
be punished, but he did, in this 
instance, consider the punishment 
out of all proportion to the crime. 
It was hard, because of a mere 
mishap (in spite of his excited self- 
congratulations he was secretly aware 
that the success of his shot was only 
a matter of chance), it was hard to 
be deprived, as it were, of his 
birthright as a man. He felt he 
had been unjustly and wrongfully 
dealt by, and hence, for the first 
time in his life, Teddy was sulky. 

It all began in this way. Cousin 
Winnie, sitting one day under the 
trees by the river, overheard her 
two boys, as they drifted down 

stream, engaged in an argument 
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which, before long, degenerated into 
altercation. 

' You are a stupid fool,* said Teddy 
finally, and, ' Sit down, you fat head,' 
responded Aubrey, his clear voice 
rendered shrill by annoyance. 

Cousin Winnie smiled serenely. 
* It is a pleasure to h6ar Aubrey use 
such language. It reassures me on 
his account ; I feel now that he is 
not too good to live.' 

* Have you ever imagined it ? ' 
asked her companion. 

* Sometimes,' she admitted regret- 
fully; *yes, sometimes I really have. 
There is, however, no such fear for 
Teddy, and that has been a great 
comfort to me.' She laughed. It 
was all very well for Cousin Winnie ; 
the boys were not her very own boys ; 
they were only loaned to her for the 
summer holidays, and therefore she 
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did not feel the weight of moral re- 
sponsibility which would have fallen 
upon a mother. Cousin Winnie 
could afford to laugh. 

Meantime the boat, drifting down 
stream, had glided out of earshot, and 
presently ran aground amidst some 
low-growing hazel bushes. This, as 
Teddy had lost a scull overboard 
just before they passed Cousin 
Winnie's resting-place, was not to 
be wondered at. 

* If you'd left the water-rat alone, 
you wouldn't have dropped the scull,' 
said Aubrey, paddling vigorously 
with the boat-hook. * Look out, 
stupid ! You'll topple over yourself 
in a minute ! ' 

'Wh — what's it matter if I do?' 
said Teddy. * I can swim, can't I ? ' 

*Yes. And so could that rat,' 

retorted Aubrey, 
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The sneer, though not perhaps too 
obvious, went home to Teddy's heart. 
He said nothing, but shut his mouth 
tightly and, for the next few minutes, 
devoted himself to a disentanglement 
from their present dilemma. It was 
autumn ; nuts were ripe and, more- 
over, here they grew in abundance. 
After all one might be in a worse 
position than hitched up under a hazel 
tree in early September, and besides, 
there was no need at all for haste ; 
cousin Winnie was very well occupied, 
as so, indeed, were they. Instead, 
therefore, of pushing further out from 
the bank, they pulled a little closer 
under it, and Aubrey dragged down 
the branches, while Teddy stripped 
off the nuts. Their mouths were full, 
and the quarrel which, as they drifted 
down stream, had assumed most ex- 
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cellent proportions, dropped, and was 
almost forgotten. 

Not quite, however. Presently 
Aubrey said, apologetically, and as 
one who makes a distinct concession. 

' He was a quick 'un, that rat ! I 
don't believe anybody could have hit 
him.* 

Teddy accepted the amende, and 
replied magnanimously, ' I don't know 
about that. Some chaps might. R- 
Rawstone would, for one.' 

Aubrey shook his head. He did 
not know Rawstone, for he and 
Teddy, to their everlasting regret, 
were not at school together; but he 
had heard a great deal about him, 
and he was not inclined to think so 
much of him as did his brother. This, 
perhaps, was natural, but Teddy re- 
sented it. 

* Rawstone's a better shot than I,' 
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he said, * and / ought to have hit that 
rat. Hed do it easy. ' 

Aubrey, who possessed the gift of 
silence, made no remark ; besides his 
tongue was otherwise occupied than 
with speech, and he had no retort 
ready upon the instant. 

Teddy, impulsive and quick, broke 
in eagerly. * L-look here,' he cried, 
stammering badly under the stress 
of excitement. *You don't believe 
Rawstone c-could have hit that 
rat?' 

' No/ said Aubrey stolidly, and with 
some difficulty of articulation. 

*N-nor that I could if Td had 
another chance ? ' 

Again Aubrey shook his head 
gravely, 

* W-welV said Teddy, * if I hit that 

r-robin, will you believe it ? ' 

He pointed to a low bough, close 
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above the water, and at some distance 
from them. A robin, his breast 
feathers shining crimson in the sun, 
had just hopped along it to the ex- 
treme end ; the slender twig vibrated 
beneath his fragile weight He hung 
there, poised over the river, light as 
swans-down, and ready in a moment 
to take wing into the shadowy woods 
beyond. 

Aubrey opened his mouth to 
remonstrate. 'You know cousin 
Winnie,' — ^he began ; but already the 
deed was done. 

Teddy, always prompt, had taken 
aim even while he was speaking. A 
stone, swift and sudden, flew across 
the sunlit space of water, and, with 
a convulsive flutter, the robin dropped 
from its perch into the river. The 
murder being thus accomplished, per- 
haps, of the three beings interested 
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therein, Teddy was the most surprised 
and astounded. For the robin, poor 
thing, there had been — even suppos- 
ing a bird capable of consecutive 
thought — no time for emotion ; and 
this consideration afterwards pre- 
sented itself to Aubrey's mind as a 
consolation : 

* You see,' he said to cousin Winnie, 
* it couldn't have known the stone was 
coming, and besides, even if it saw 
Teddy taking aim, it never would 
have supposed that he could kit it. / 
didn't. Tm glad it hadn't time to 
think about it, poor thing.' 

At present, however, the excite- 
ment of sport held both boys to the 
exclusion, even on Aubrey's part, of 
any misgivings or sentiments of 
pity. With much splashing and 
difficulty, they succeeded in pushing 
out from under the interlacing boughs 
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and, dropping down stream a yard or 
two, they fished the unfortunate robin, 
limp and dripping, out of the water. 
It was quite dead. The feathers 
clung, bedrabbled and disordered, to 
its tiny body ; its little head — infinitely 
pathetic — drooped, a dead weight with 
half shut eyes, between Teddy's 
sturdy fingers. Aubrey, even in his 
admiration of such unerring marks- 
manship, felt this trophy of his 
brother's skill not altogether meet 
for the eyes of Cousin Winnie. 

* It s a robin,' he said, as though 
stating a just discovered fact, 'and 
robins, you know, Cousin Winnie is 
so very fond of. If it had been only 
a sparrow, Teddy ; but she did beg 
us not even to shoot at the sparrows.' 

'She didn't say n-not shoot at 
them,' corrected Teddy 'sh-she said, 
''don't hit them," that's all.' 
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* Well, but you have hit it,' objected 
Aubrey. 

Teddy turned the dead bird over 
on his palm. 

' Yes,' he agreed reflectively, ' I 
have. And oh ! * he looked up 
suddenly with brown eyes full of 
triumph, * and oh ! wasnt it a jolly 
good shot!' 

Aubrey nodded. 

*W-well, now you believe that 
Rawstone could have hit that rat.^' 

But Aubrey was not prepared to 
admit so much. He sat down and 
argued the matter. Teddy's shot, 
he conceded, was little short of 
marvellous ; (he was too magnani- 
mous to suggest that it might have 
been a fluke), but he failed to see 
how his brother's success proved 
Rawstone's powers. 

' B-but you said that if I hit the 
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robin you'd believe me,' insisted 

Teddy, much annoyed. 

* No, I didn't I'd no time to say 

anything,' replied his brother gravely. 

This, when Teddy came to consider 

it, could not be denied, and presently 

Rawstone's name dropped out of the 

discussion. If Aubrey would not be 

convinced, he could not be convinced, 

a fact which Teddy knew well by 

experience, and consequently he 

began to feel that he had committed 

a sin, and had committed it in 

vain. At first the rapture of 

success filled his mind ; now he 

remembered Cousin Winnie and, 

like Aubrey, he regretted that this 

particular bird happened to be a 

robin. 'Though, anyhow,* he said 

reflectively, looking at the little 

corpse, 'anyhow, robin or no robin, 

she wouldn't have liked it. Well, 
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come on, Aubrey. IVe got to tell 
her some time, and, after all, you 
know, she can't help seeing what a 
shot it was.' 

Aubrey assented. Cousin Winnie 
was only a woman, but even she, he 
thought, must be impressed by such 
success as this. * All the same, we'd 
better get the scull,' he suggested as 
an after-thought, and presently they 
came across it, floating down the 
river. Thereupon further delay be- 
came useless, and besides, the sun 
had dropped behind the woods, it 
grew late, and Cousin Winnie's voice 
was heard, in the distance, calling. 
• . . . • 

Teddy hid the dead body of the 

robin under a rug in the bows, and 

did not own his guilt until bed-time 

that evening. He was then a good 

deal puzzled by the way in which 
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Cousin Winnie received his confes- 
sion, and he felt somewhat hurt at 
her surprising indifference, not only 
to the skill with which his crime had 
been committed, but apparently to 
the fact of that crime itself. Teddy 
was accustomed, especially with Cousin 
Winnie, to be considered a person of 
importance. 

' B-but it was such a thundering 
good shot,' he urged, standing ex- 
pectantly before her. 'W-wasn*t it, 
Aubrey ? ' 

Aubrey, on the other side of her 
chair, agreed, like the chorus in a 
Greek play. 

' It's so cruel to kill birds,' said 
Cousin Winnie absently, * especially 
robins.' There was an air of vague- 
ness about her which Teddy found 
peculiarly trying. He regretted that 

he had refrained from exhibiting the 
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trophy of his prowess to Mr Meredith, 
as they sculled homewards down the 
river, Mr Meredith was a man and a 
sportsman ; he would have understood. 
The delay had been merely to spare 
a woman's over-sensitive feelings, and, 
after all, she really did not seem to 
care one way or the other about it. 

*Why r-robins?' he asked, his 
eyes fixed upon her face, *do they 
feel more than sparrows } ' 

* I think so. Yes, I suppose they 
must,' said Cousin Winnie in reply. 
Her lips were grave, but her eyes 
smiled ; she was looking between the 
boys — ^not at them — and ever so far 
away, as if she saw something quite 
beyond their range of vision. Per- 
haps she did, but they were quick to 
resent her preoccupation, and pres- 
ently, without further parley, they 

betook themselves to bed. 
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* She didn't seem angry, but she 
certainly wasn't glad/ said Teddy 
ruefully, as he drew the coverlet up 
to his chin. * I wish Vd shown the 
bird to Mr Meredith. He^d have 
been pleased without being sorry. 
You see if one kills anything much 
one vexes some woman or other, 
though Cousin Winnie made more 
fuss over that moorhen I hit last 
week than she did about the robin. 
I didn't kill the moorhen either, only 
stung her.' He paused reflectively, 
* I say, you don't believe robins do 
feel more than sparrows, d-do you ? ' 
he said with sudden eagerness. 

Aubrey grunted. He was already 

fast asleep, but Teddy lay awake for 

a whole quarter of an hour. Where 

Cousin Winnie was concerned he 

would have preferred anything rather 

than indifference. 
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The next morning Meredith came 
to breakfast. Teddy was glad. He 
liked and admired Meredith, as a 
healthy-minded boy must like and 
admire a man who plays cricket for 
his county, and whose average, at 
the end of the season, seldom falls 
below twenty-eight or thirty. Teddy 
was rather late for breakfast, but, 
when he came into the room, Cousin 
Winnie had not yet poured out the 
tea. She was standing with Mere- 
dith in the window, and she held out 
her hand to Teddy and drew him 
close beside her; Aubrey, who 
followed at his brother's heels, put up 
his face for a kiss. 

Cousin Winnie looked at the boys 

and laughed. Then she blushed and 

laughed again, but her lips trembled, 

and somehow what she wanted to 

say would not shape itself into words. 
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She sat down on the window seat, 
one arm round Teddy's shoulders, 
the other holding Aubrey against 
her knee. 

* You tell them, Jack,' she said, a 
little unsteadily, and rubbed her cheek 
against Teddy's close-cropped head. 

Neither of the boys spoke ; they 
felt that something momentous was 
in the air, but what, they were unable 
to imagine. 

' Your cousin Winnie,' said Mere- 
dith, looking down on the group be- 
side him, ' your cousin Winnie has 
promised to marry me, and — and I'm 
awfully proud, boys, and glad and 
happy, and I hope you'll be glad and 
happy too.' 

There was a dead silence. Teddy 

flushed crimson, paled, and flushed 

again. Aubrey, less startled, but a 

good deal taken aback, stared at 
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Meredith with wide open questioning 
eyes. ' Really, truly ? ' he said. ' It 
isn't a joke, Mr Meredith ?' 

Meredith's lips broke into a 
smile. * Really, truly, and it is not 
a joke. Ask Cousin Winnie,* he 
answered. 

Aubrey considered a moment. For 
once in his life Teddy had thrust 
upon him the office of spokesman. 
The duties, for Teddy usually took 
the lead, were new to him, but he 
rose manfully to the occasion, and, 
after a wistful glance at his brother, 
whose face was turned obstinately 
away from him, he took a step 
towards Meredith with outstretched 
hand and lifted eyes. 

'We are glad,' he said gravely, 
*and we hope you will take care of 
Cousin Winnie. Teddy — ' he shoved 
the younger brother with his elbow 
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— 'aren't you going to say youVe 
glad too ? * 

Teddy remained ominously silent. 
Cousin Winnie, puzzled and a little 
troubled, rose from her seat in the 
window, and went to the breakfast 
table ; Meredith followed her, but 
Teddy stood, as if turned to stone, 
staring out into the sunny garden. 

* I think,* whispered Aubrey anxious- 
ly, ' I think you ought to say you are 
glad. I think cousin Winnie expects 
it' 

Teddy shook his head. 

'You don't understand,' he whis- 
pered back again. ' I never thought 
she could have punished me so. It 
isn't a bit fair.' He thrust both hands 
into his knickerbocker pockets and 
fixed his attention again upon the 
lawn. Aubrey looked at him with 

uncomprehending compassion. 
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' But she won't care any less for us, 
he said consolingly, * and after all, you 
know, I don't see what difference it can 
make — ' 

'Oh! shut up!' responded Teddy 
crossly, and forthwith took his usual 
place at the breakfast table. 

Not a word was said by either of 
the boys during the meal, and at the 
first possible moment they escaped to 
their favourite nest on the top of a 
half-cut hay stack. Teddy sprawled 
at full length in the sweet-smelling 
hay, his chin supported on his hands, 
while Aubrey, clear-eyed and wonder- 
ing, sat beside him. 

Aubrey felt shaken by the worrying 
events of the morning. Meredith's 
announcement was in itself startling 
enough ; he had needed all his 
inherent gentlehood to enable him to 
receive such a piece of news with due 
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sympathy and some show of con- 
gratulation. But Teddy's unlooked 
for behaviour proved even more 
astonishing. Teddy, whose tongue 
was never silent save when he slept, 
had uttered no word, good or bad, 
upon the subject, since they left the 
house ; and that, thought Aubrey, 
dejectedly pulling a wisp of hay 
through his fingers, must be almost a 
quarter of an hour ago. Such silence 
was unprecedented and alarming ; he 
hoped that nothing terrible, of which 
only Teddy was aware, could be 
brooding over Cousin Winnie's devoted 
head, but really he began to be afraid. 
It seemed useless to prod Teddy with 
questions, and besides, it was Aubrey's 
habit to wait ; his actions, like his 
words, came slowly and grew out 
of consideration. Teddy, meantime, 
though he was very unhappy, could 
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not help enjoying himself, with the 
enjoyment which comes to us all when 
we consider we have a right to feel 
aggrieved. He had a quarrel with 
Cousin Winnie, and that, though 
deplorable and heart-breaking, was a 
matter of importance, since, on this 
occasion, the blame lay entirely with 
her. It was not fair to treat a fellow 
so. The injustice of woman weighed 
heavily on his heart, and he turned 
over with a sigh upon his back in the 
hay. The weight felt easier in that 
position. Above him a pale blue sky, 
flecked with light drifting clouds, hung 
far and far away ; much farther, he 
thought, than yesterday, when its 
colour had been deeper and the sun- 
light seemed hotter and nearer to the 
earth. A bird flitted across his line 
of vision to perch upon a neighbour- 
ing bough ; he noted the red breast- 
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feathers, and sat up with sudden 
animation. 

' L-look at the brute/ he said, ' I 
wish I had my catapult I'd teach 
him to sit singing there ! ' He shook 
an impotent fist in the direction of the 
tree, 

' All the same I do think it's awfully 
rough! She might have kept me in 
all d-day, or sent me to bed early, but 
now — ' He broke off, nursing his 
knees moodily between his arms. 

* I don't see why you should mind 
so much,' said Aubrey, trying not to 
look puzzled. * It isn't as though she 
will care less for us, or that we shan't 
come here any more. There won't be 
any difference in Cousin Winnie.* 

* Oh ! w-won't there ! ' retorted 

Teddy. 'That shows how much 

you know about it. Why, there was 

one of the fellows at our school — ' 
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He lay down again upon his 
back, as if the subject were too 
much for him, and abandoned any 
argument. 

' It's only the other day,' he said, 
* that I asked her to marry me when 
I grew up, and she said y-yes, and 
that she would wait. And now, all 
because of that b-beastly robin, here 
she goes and promises to marry Mr 
Meredith. It's not fair, and I don't 
like it.' 

* Why, Teddy, what nonsense ! ' 
argued Aubrey. 'Of course iAafs 
not the reason. And besides, she 
wasn't a bit angry with you last night. 
Don't you remember, she didn't seem 
to care ? ' 

* I know, and I was sorry for it,' 
said Teddy royally. * Haven't you 
n-noticed that Cousin Winnie n-never 
punishes us if she's angry ? Only 
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when we've done something bad, and 
she's unhappy about it ? ' 

*No/ said Aubrey. 

'Ah! well, I've noticed it. So 
would you, only you're so slow. And 
that's why she's b-broken her promise 
to me, because I killed that robin. 
I'm sure it's the reason, for how could 
she possibly c-care for Mr Meredith 
so much as she does for me ? She 
hasn't known him half as long, and 
a woman doesn't c-care for a fellow 
only because he can play cricket — ' 
He stopped suddenly, for Aubrey had 
begun to laugh. 

* D-d-don't laugh,* cried Teddy 
furiously. * Don't laugh ! I shall go 
and ask Cousin Winnie if it isn't 
true.' 

He slipped down the steep side of 

the hay rick and raced off to the 

house, his heart burning with anger, 
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wounded self-importance, and, deepest 
of all, the fear of losing Cousin 
Winnie's love. At the door of the 
drawing-room he checked himself for 
a moment. After all, the question 
he meant to put savoured perhaps 
of impertinence. But no matter ; he 
intended to go through with it. He 
turned the handle of the door and 
entered the room. Cousin Winnie 
looked up from the letter she was 
writing. 

'What is it?' she said, holding 
out her hand towards him. 

But, now that he was here, Teddy 
fell silent His wrongs smouldered 
hot within him, but somehow the 
first flame of indignation had died 
down. Cousin Winnie looked so 
quiet, cool, and gracious, sitting there 
in her pretty morning gown ; above 
all, she seemed so entirely the same 
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when he is with you. IVe done my 
best, but still—* 

'It isn't th-that,' broke in Teddy, 
strangling a sob. ' But you p-pro- 
mised to wait for me.' 

There was a moment's silence. 
The afiair became complicated. 

' That was only fim, dear boy/ said 
Cousin Winnie presendy ; ' besides, 
when you are grown up I shall 
be an old, old woman.' She spoke 
very gently, and, if she were smiling, 
Teddy did not see it. 

'Yes; but all the same you 
w-would have waited if it hadn't 
been for the robin. That's not 
fair. I didn't hardly know it was a 
robin.' 

'Well, but the robin had nothing 

to do with it,' she said, greatly 

puzzled. ' I had promised to marry 

Mr Meredith long before you shot 
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the poor little robin. I don't under- 
stand, Teddy.' 

Teddy's arms were round her neck 
now. His world began to straighten 
once again ; after all, this cruel in- 
justice had not been qjeted out to 
him. * Really, truly ? ' he demanded. 

' Of course. And now I come to 
think of it, I was not half sorry 
enough for the poor robin ; you won't 
shoot any more, will you ? — because I 
love them.' 

Teddy lifted his head. His eyes 
were shining. * Rather not. And 
you can punish me for killing that 
one if you like.* 

She laughed. 

* I don't want to punish you. I'm 
quite glad I forgot to be vexed about 
it — just this once.' 

Teddy was half way to the door. 
He came back shamefacedly, and 
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Cousin Winnie as before, that he 
found it difficult to put his grievance 
into words. It was not so much 
her marrying Meredith to which he 
objected, as her marrying Meredith, 
because he, Teddy, had had the mis- 
fortune to slay a robin. He recog- 
nised this distinction as a nice one, 
and, though comprehending it clearly 
enough himself, yet found it difficult 
of translation. 

Cousin Winnie pushed aside her 
writing-pad and twisted round in 
her chair. 

'What's the matter, Teddy, and 
why were you so cross this morn- 
ing?* she said, taking the bull by 
the horns. She still held out her 
hand to him, but Teddy did not 
appear to notice it. His lips were 
twitching a little, and he felt an 

uncomfortable tightness about the 
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throat. Cousin Winnie's face, and 
the stretch of garden beyond the 
open window, forming a sunny back- 
ground for her head, grew misty 
and indistinct. It was necessary, in 
order that his dignity might be saved, 
to act promptly ; and, with a sudden 
boyish gesture, he turned his back 
upon her and faced towards the door 
by which he had come. Cousin 
Winnie noticed the heaving shoulders, 
and threw her arm about them. 

* Do tell me,* she whispered softly, 
'what is grieving you, Teddy? 
Aren't you glad I am going to be 
Mr Meredith's wife ? ' 

He shook his head ; speech at 
the moment was impossible. 

* But why not ? ' — caressingly — * you 
and he are such good friends. Think 
of all the cricket you will get, and 
how much more fun you can have 
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The morning had been very hot, and 
Cousin Winnie, who now-a-days was 
not so attainable as might be desired, 
had kept the boys waiting ever since 
lunch-time. They lay on their backs 
under an oak tree, whose low-growing 
branches shut them from view of the 
house and from all external intrusion. 
The cool green light, filtered through 
thick leaves, was grateful to tired 
eyes, for behold ! autumn approached 
in such a blaze of splendour as had 
never been known before — long, long 
days of sunshine, when a sultry still- 
ness possessed the country and no 
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lightest breeze ruffled the tall-growing 
corn, ripe now and yellow for the 
harvesting; and longer nights — 
nights of silent beauty, filled with 
marvellous moonlight and the frag- 
rance of a world robed and jewelled 
in flowers all a'blow. The hush and 
restfulness of such a season laid 
hold upon Aubrey ; he asked nothing 
better than to lie here, staring up at 
the motionless green arch above his 
head, and lulled by the drowsy cooing 
of ring doves in the woods across the 
road. But to Teddy such a lotus 
eating existence appeared anything 
but satisfactory. Because Cousin 
Winnie was in love, because, to an 
extraordinary degree, the weather 
proved a fit setting for her frame of 
mind, must the world therefore stop 
turning round, and all activity and 

usefulness become paralysed and 
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abortive ? H is energy and manhood 
revolted from the conclusion ; and, 
stifling a yawn, he got upon his 
feet to push aside the screen of 
boughs and peer into the garden 
beyond. The flower-beds, parched 
and dry, lay beneath the blazing 
sunshine, each blossom drooping on 
its stem as it waited wearily for dew- 
time ; the lawn was brown and hard, 
the gravel walks crisp, like the over- 
baked edges of a burnt cake ; even 
the house, with wide open doors and 
windows, seemed gasping in the 
heat. Teddy gasped too — just a 
little ; then he touched Aubrey tenta- 
tively with the toe of his boot. 

*G-get up,' he said, *and come 
along and bathe.' Aubrey only 
grunted. 'The river will be cool,' 
went on Teddy persuasively. * We've 

lots of time. C-come on, do.' 
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But Aubrey was not to be moved 
by inducements. He murmured 
something unintelligible, shifted a 
little on the soft turf, and relapsed 
again into a hopeless drowsiness. 
There was no help for it ; if adven- 
tures were to be sought, Teddy must 
seek them alone, and presently, real- 
ising this, he sauntered off upon his 
own account. Nothing was stirring 
in the garden — nothing except a 
gaudy dragon fly which poised, as 
though suspended by an invisible 
thread, over a border of flaming red 
geraniums ; no sound came from the 
house and, save for the droning hum 
of a bumble bee, the place might 
have been the abode of some en- 
chanted princess locked, with her 
surroundings, under a spell of silence. 
Perhaps it was the abode of an en- 
chanted princess. Cousin Winnie at 
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least appeared under that impression, 
though Teddy, who did not share in 
the enchantment, felt eager at this 
moment to be up and away, into the 
busy world without He clicked the 
garden gate behind him and strolled 
down the road, wondering how any 
boy could choose to dream away the 
hours under an oak tree when there 
was so much to do, and see, and listen 
to. Not that, just at first, Teddy 
found any particular excitement either 
in or beyond the village ; like Cousin 
Winnie's garden it also seemed asleep, 
but at any rate the horizon was wider, 
and one could not tell what, at any 
moment, might arrive. 

Presently a narrow lane, leading 
towards the river and overhung by 
trees, offered a refuge from the 
scorching sun. Teddy turned aside 
and followed it for some hundreds of 
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yards till he came to a long, low 
cottage, standing in an old-fashioned 
garden, and screened from the path- 
way by a tall hedge of close clipped 
holly. Teddy hesitated ; he knew 
the cottage well, indeed an especial 
friend of his own dwelt therein ; he 
remembered too, though strawberry 
season was over, that here a second 
crop might usually be expected. 
The bare idea was refreshing. Teddy 
had plenty of time to spare ; he felt 
it would be kind to call at the River 
Cottage, and he sauntered under the 
ivy-covered archway that led to the 
kitchen entrance, determined on pay- 
ing a lengthened visit of ceremony. 
He remembered, with compunction, 
how, latterly, this duty had been 
forgotten, and he determined to make 
up for so lamentable a negligence. 

Standing before the closed door he 
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lifted up his voice and called upon 
the name of Sarah, softly at first, then 
with louder and louder insistence. 
No cheery cry responded ; from the 
open window no white-capped head 
looked forth to greet him ; this home, 
like his own, appeared sunk in the pro- 
foundest slumber — silent in a garden 
of roses. Across the yard a couple 
of hens ran, clucking, to the shelter 
of a wood-shed beyond the archway 
but, for the rest, complete stillness 
enwrapped the place ; not even a dog 
barked, and Teddy, desisting from his 
cries, stood back to survey the house 
with an odd sensation of strange- 
ness and foreboding. Presently 
however, since that dream of cool 
red berries nestled in green leaves 
possessed his mind, he left the kitchen 
door, so inhospitably closed against 

him, and made his way back again 
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through the archway and round to 
the fruit garden, where, lost in an 
ardour of search, he forgot the absence 
of Sarah, and heeded nothing save 
the spoils which fell to his eager 
fingers. Teddy was always thorough ; 
he hunted through the beds till 
hardly a berry of the scanty late 
crop survived, and at last he picked 
his way back again to the grass, his 
eyes fixed on a cabbage leaf piled 
with the red fruit, which he balanced, 
duly careful of its precious contents. 
The lawn sloped directly from the 
house to a broad border ablaze with 
vivid autumn flowers, while beyond 
it a belt of green turf edged the 
spacious strawberry beds. As Teddy 
put his foot upon this turf he lifted 
his eyes, and started violently ; for 
there, within a pace of him, as though 
she had sprung from the earth, stood 
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a lady whom he had never met 
before. She was tall and thin, with 
piercing grey eyes set under curiously 
arched black brows^ and the whitest 
teeth Teddy had ever seen. He 
noticed that her thick hair was flecked 
with grey, therefore of course he knew 
she must be quite old, and equally 
of course he recognised in her the 
absentee mistress of the River 
Cottage. 

In his confusion one edge of the 
big cabbage leaf slipped from his 
fingers, and a rain of strawberries 
pattered upon the grass. 

* I — I — b-beg your p-pardon,' he 
stammered, flushing warmly. The 
lady looked at him a moment in 
silence. To Teddy the pause ap- 
peared interminable. 

'What a lot youVe found,* she 
said presently, referring to the straw- 
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berries. ' I was afraid they were 
over. Hadn't you better pick them 
up again .'^' 

Teddy stooped, speechless, to the 
task. This was a terrible thing that 
had befallen him. Trespassing, 
since apologies are cheap, might 
perhaps have been overlooked, but 
to be caught like this, red handed, 
in the act of appropriating straw- 
berries—oh! where was his friend, 
Sarah! He looked wildly round 
the quiet garden but no help ap- 
peared to be forthcoming, and there 
was nothing for it but to gather up 
the fallen fruit, and face again those 
searching, accusing eyes. He wished 
his cheeks would not burn so abomin- 
ably, and that he could think of 
something appropriate to say, but his 
ideas, like the strawberries, were 

scattered and required re-arrange- 
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ment. Meantime the strange lady 
regarded him tranquilly. 

' I wonder,' she said, * whether you 
are Sarahs friend, or Elizas? I 
should rather like to know/ 

* I'm T-T-Teddy,' explained the 
boy, with an effort ; ' and my friend 
is Sarah-The-Cook. And, I say, 
I'm awfully sorry about the s-straw- 
berries. It's not Aer fault at all ; 
she d-didn't know I was here.' 

'Well,' said th^ lady, 'suppose 
you come with me up to the house. 
Sarah isn't at home, but no doubt 
she told you to take what fruit you 
like, and you were quite within your 
rights.' She turned, as she spoke, 
and preceded him along the narrow 
grass pathway. Teddy, walking 
behind her, noticed how straight 
was her figure, and wondered that 
any lady with grey hair should be 
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so upright and so supple in her 
movements. 

' B-but it wasn't quite like that/ 
he said, eager to save his friend 
from possible blame. 'Sarah-The- 
Cook didn't tell me I could take 
the fruit ; at least not e-exactly. 
B*but she often gives me some, 
and, as to-day I c-couldn't make her 
hear, I thought — ' 

*You thought you might help 
yourself, and you didn't guess I was 
at home. Just so/ said the lady. 
•Well, there's only one policeman 
in the place ; I suppose I should 
never persuade him to take you in 
charge? Besides, it's too hot to go 
running about after him ; unless, 
indeed, you'll do it for me?* 

Teddy looked at her doubtfully. 

They had reached the house, whose 

windows, thrown wide op6n and hung 
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with a tangle of Virginia creeper, 
fronted on to the lawn. The lady 
stood aside to let him pass. ^ Won't 
you come in ? ' she said very politely. 
He hesitated. The adventure was 
entirely to his mind» but what if that 
mention of the policeman had been 
made in earnest.^ For the present 
Teddy felt himself safe, yet, should 
Jackson look in during the afternoon, 
(Teddy knew that, like himself, Jack- 
son was partial to Sarah the cook), 
it seemed doubtful whether duty 
might not prevail against friendship 
and inclination. Of course Jackson 
would never lock him up willingly; 
still a man must execute his office 
even upon his friends. In Teddys 
own opinion a week or two in gaol 
signified little; he would thus avoid 
a return to school, besides entering 
upon an entirely new experience ; but 
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Cousin Winnie would be exceedingly 
mortified, and, just when she was 
so happy, he could not run the 
risk of causing her annoyance or 
alarm. So, though longing to ac- 
cept this invitation, he yet decided 
to refuse. 

* I think I must be g-going home, 
thank you, ma'am,' he said. * C-cousin 
Winnie may want me. Here are 
your strawberries ; I'm awfully sorry 
I picked them. P-please forgive 
me.' 

* Oh ! but,' said the lady, ' I hope 
you'll stay, and we can eat them to- 
gether. When Sarah and Eliza are 
out, you can't imagine how lonely I 
am. Don't you think you might be 
spared ? ' 

She looked at him so kindly that 

Teddy resolved to risk it. * W-well,' 

he said, * p'raps I might, and if you 
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are lonely — it must be horrid to feel 
lonely/ 

'It is,' said the lady, stooping her 
head to enter by the window. 'It's 
very horrid, so I hope you'll stay 
and have some tea with me. We'll 
eat the strawberries first ; I'm ever 
so glad you picked them, I wanted 
some badly but felt too lazy to hunt 
for them.' She entered the drawing- 
room and Teddy followed her. He 
knew the place well, but had hitherto 
seen it only during the absence of 
its mistress. Now what a change 
was here. Instead of bare walls and 
stiffly arranged furniture the place 
had taken on an air of comfort and 
homeliness which at once commanded 
his confidence and appreciation. 
Books lay about everywhere, each 
available vase and bowl was filled 

with flowers, and. the very chairs 
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had assumed a look of ease and good- 
natured softness that hitherto he had 
never observed in them. He laid 
down the cabbage leaf carefully, 
but with re-assurance ; this was no 
place for a policeman, and he felt 
his breach of manners not only 
pardoned but understood. 

• I thought at first you were g-going 
to be angry/ he said, lifting a pair of 
smiling confident eyes to those of his 
new acquaintance. 'If I'd had time, 
I should have cut and run, but now 
Tm g-glad I didn't' 

*So am 1/ she said. 'I've often 
wanted to know you, but I'm always 
here either earlier than your holidays 
or later. Sit down, and tell me — ^how 
is your Cousin Winnie ? ' 

Teddy laid aside his cap and took 

a big chair opposite to his hostess. 

'She's very well;' he said, *I 
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think she's with Mr Meredith. She's 
g-going to be married to him, you 
know; that's why I'm here now. I 
g-got tired of waiting, and Aubrey 
was too lazy to stir, so I came out by 
myself.' 

' Ah ! yes I see ; in search of ad- 
venture. It's dull always sticking at 
home, isn't it, and there's such a lot 
to do if only one goes and looks for it. 
I felt just like you when I was 
your age.' 

Teddy thought that must have been 
some time ago, but he appreciated a 
sympathy which endured and re- 
membered over such interminable 
years. He supposed his new friend 
could not be less than forty, and forty, 
even compared with Cousin Winnie's 
advanced age, was well into the sere 
and yellow leaf. 

* It's too hot for cricket,' he said, 
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answering her thoughts, not his own. 
* But Aubrey doesn't mind m-mooning 
about I hate it. P'raps we'll get 
some p-practice after we've had a 
bathe in the evening.* 

* Had much cricket this season ? ' 
asked the lady, helping herself to a 
strawberry from the leaf between 
them. 

*A good deal. There's a match 
to-morrow and we're both going to 
p-play. I hope Cousin Winnie will 
go ; then we'll have some one to c-care 
about our score. That makes a lot 
of difference, you know.' 

* Does it,' said his hostess, * do you 
mean that you play better ? ' 

' Well, p'raps not p-play better, but 

it puts heart into you, and it's nice to 

know somebody cares when you're 

bowled out or get caught. D-don't 

you think so ? ' 
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' Tm sure of it I like sympathy 
myself; that's partly why I begged 
you to come in just now.' 

Teddy was puzzled. He ate a 
strawberry, thoughtfully and with 
deliberation. 

' Do you p-play cricket ? * he said 
after a pause. 

' No — oh ! no, I wasn't thinking 
altogether of cricket. Why.^ do you 
approve of ladies playing cricket ? ' 

Teddy shook his head. 

*No, I think it's rot; besides, 
even if they can really play, it spoils 
their tempers,' he said contemptu- 
ously, adding, in swift fear of a brutal 
truth expressed too strongly, *but 
they d-do their best, and Tm a man, 
you see, so p'raps I'm p-prejudiced.' 

His hostess laughed and led the 

way into the wide verandah where, 

on a low square table, was laid out 
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a bewildering choice of delicacies. 
Here the crimsoning Virginia creeper 
grew so thickly that only thin shafts 
of sunlight penetrated its shady cool- 
ness, falling across the pavement in 
a flickering, irregular pattern. A 
couple of basket chairs were drawn 
close to the table and a hammock 
swung between two of the rose- 
covered wooden posts supporting the 
roof. Teddy looked around him in 
bewilderment Again he recognised 
the place, but recog^nised it only to 
wonder at a transformation. This 
unknown lady had changed her abode 
into a fairy palace ; he marvelled and 
was silent. 

* But why should you suppose I 
play cricket?' said she presently. 
* I'm only a woman, and too old for 
such sport.' 

' Y-yes, but you understood what I 
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said, and besides you — you're — aren't 
you rather like a man ? ' 

She looked at him curiously for a 
moment. ' So you notice that ? Yes 
— you're right I am like a man ; 
that's been my curse. It's the reason 
I'm here now, and it's the reason why 
I'm often very lonely.' 

Teddy wondered how any lady 

could regard her likeness to a man 

save in the light of an unmitigated 

blessing. He had paid his hostess a 

compliment such as few of her sex 

receive, and, as he began to admire 

her immensely, he thought it but 

right she should have her due of 

truth and of encouragement. Of 

course she was old, and not in the 

least pretty. Teddy knew a pretty 

woman when he met one;— Cousin 

Winnie was pretty, and no one, in his 

opinion, might lay claim to good looks 
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unless she too could boast that 
*goldy' hair which he and Mr 
Meredith mutually approved and 
admired. But this woman possessed 
a charm of her own, and one that 
he desired, since she seemed de- 
pressed about herself, to put into 
words. 

' It's n-nice to be like a man,' he 
said decisively. * It makes you so 
very — very interesting.' 

The lady laughed. * Does it ? I 'm 
glad of that ; but tell me, would you 
and your brother like me to go to the 
match to-morrow? I'd love to be 
there and if Cousin Winnie can't go 
perhaps, / might take the interest in 
your scores.' 

' I wish you would,* said Teddy. 

* Do come, it will be jolly.' He 

changed his seat for one nearer to his 

hostess and where their conversation 
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might assume a more confidential 
character. 

* You see,' he said, *all the f-fellows 
here have mothers, and mothers are 
awfully selfish. Don't you think they 
are?' 

* I don't know. Perhaps ; I haven't 
one myself, so I'm not a judge.' 

* I haven't one either,' said Teddy 
wistfully, b-but I've noticed it. How- 
ever well you do, they're not p-pleased 
unless you're in with their son, and 
then they want him to get all the 
runs. They don't care for the game ; 
it's only their own b-batsman they 
mind about. Mothers are very queer ; 
sometimes you'd think they were 
quite stupid. Why only the other 
day Mrs Limrick was in a rare rage 
with me b-because her son George 
g-got out. It wasn't my fault, and 

he'd had a fair enough innings, b-but 
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she told George she'd speak to Cousin 
Winnie about it/ 

* And what did George say ? ' 

' Oh ! that she mustn't make an ass 
of herself/ said Teddy, adding apolo- 
getically. * I d-don't think the Lim- 
rick boys are very nice to their 
mother, but she is aggravating.' 

* I see. It was silly, but I think 
you must excuse her, for I fancy it isn't 
only the mothers who are so exclusive. 
We women are all alike; Tm afraid 
you'll find Cousin Winnie cares for 
nobody's innings now except Mr 
Meredith's.' 

'And ours,' said Teddy serenely. 
' After all, I daresay it's nice to c-care 
for one of the men in the team. It 
must make it much more exciting.' 

* It must,' said the lady of the 

cottage, sighing. Teddy looked at 

her compassionately. 
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* You can c-care about Aubrey and 
me now,' he said. ' We'd be pleased 
to have you do it. And, I say, 
wouldn't you like to go about with 
us some days ? We might spare the 
time, and p'raps you wouldn't feel so 
lonely. Then there's Mr Meredith ; 
c-couldn't you take an interest in him 
too.^ I'm sure Cousin Winnie 
wouldn't mind.' 

* I think I'll be contented with you 
and Aubrey,' said his hostess. *Mr 
Meredith would not find me so in- 
teresting as you do.' 

* Oh ! I think he might,' said Teddy 
reflectively; *but to be sure, he's 
rather occupied with Cousin Winnie 
just at p-present. He thinks her so 
very pretty, you know.' 

*Well, so she is,' said his friend 

heartily. * Don't you agree with 

him ? ' 
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' Rather! And I heard Mr Meredith 
tell her she was the most beautiful 
woman in all the world. He said it 
when they were in the b-boat to- 
gether, and I was fishing close by. 
I think they'd forgotten about me.' 

Again Teddy fancied he heard a 
sigh, but, when he glanced at his 
hostess, her lips and eyes were 
smiling. A broad bar of sunlight, 
stealing through the tangled Virginia 
creeper, fell full upon her face, and 
the more Teddy looked at it the more 
he liked it ; he got down from his 
chair and came to stand beside her, 
leaning against her knee while he 
talked; it was a way of his, when 
fully at his ease and conscious of 
being at once welcome and under- 
stood. 

• I'm afraid I must be g-getting 

home!' he said presently. 'It's 
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latish, and if they're going on the 
river they'll be waiting for me. 
G-good-bye, and Til come again soon. 
We're not very busy just now and 
we'll 1-look after you a bit ; it's nice 
to have a man about the house.' 

* It's ever so nice ; ' said the lady 
graciously, *and I shall hold you to 
your promise. Perhaps you could 
drop in sometimes for luncheon or 
for tea ? ' 

* I will,' said Teddy, and then he 
took his leave. 

« . ^ . . 

*She gave me a ripping tea,' he 
explained later to Aubrey, 'and in 
the verandah too. Not a d-drawing- 
room tea at all, but lots to eat, with 
a cake and three sorts of jam. Her 
hair is grey, Aubrey, and of course 
she isn't pretty, but she's awfully 

interesting.' 
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' Hum/ said Aubrey slowly, 'what 
do you mean by that ? ' 

' Oh ! I mean she can talk, and she 
understands a fellow, and — and she — 
oh ! lots of things,' replied Teddy 
vaguely. 
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* He's trespassing/ said Teddy, * let's 
g.go and warn him off. He's g-got 
no business here at all.' 

Aubrey turned to stare at the 
stranger, a tall man clad in knicker- 
bockers and an old tweed coat, who 
was fishing tranquilly from the bank 
in an adjoining field. 

*We can't go like this,' said he. 

* He wouldn't listen to us. Wait 
till we've got some clothes on.' 

The boys, accompanied by two of 

Cousin Winnie's dogs — tied together 

as a precaution against indiscriminate 

poaching — had come down to the 

river for a swim. It was the middle 
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of a long, slumbrous afternoon, but 

under the trees, on the slope of turf 

in front of the boat-house, cool 

shadows lay athwart the grass. The 

Virginia creeper overhanging the 

verandah had turned a vivid crimson, 

and begun to droop ; on one side of 

the creek flaunted a row of gaudy 

sunflowers, and the grass beyond 

them was tangled with a wilderness 

of loose-growing meadow blossom. 

In the cornfields, across the river, 

the short dry stubble had already 

shrouded itself beneath a veil of 

delicate green, while, to right and 

left, the banks were indicated by 

masses of dark foliage with here 

and there a space of tawny yellow. 

Against this perspective of trees and 

undergrowth the flesh tints of shoulder 

and back, as the boys stood together 

beside the river, blended harmoni- 
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ously, while now and again some 
swift, unconscious movement shifted 
the background from browns and 
yellows to the massive green of 
summer foliage, producing, for the 
moment, vivid and delicious contrast. 
It was a season when colour, group- 
ing, and effect become absolutely 
possessive, and the mind of a mere 
grown-up longs for power to appreci- 
ate and to express. The trespasser 
in the neighbouring meadow lifted 
his eyes from his curtseying float, 
and glanced across the space of quiet 
water between him and the bathers. 
His soul yearned for the brush and 
inspiration of a painter ; it was well 
to be a fisherman, weH to sit in the 
shadow and watch the slow moving 
water the ripple and swirl of it 
here beneath the bank, and, farther 

out, the broad smooth flow, almost 
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imperceptible; it was well to dream 
through the lazy afternoon, as he 
had dreamt to-day, but, at sight of 
all this squander and largesse of 
colour, the artist-spirit stirred within 
him, the line and float no longer 
absorbed his full attention, and twice 
he let a nibble pass unregarded. 

Suddenly, close at hand, arose a 
shrill hubbub that brought his 
thoughts back again to matters 
practical and immediate. A splash, 
followed by spreading rings of water, 
marked Teddy's dive into the river, 
while Aubrey hopped excitedly upon 
the bank, calling directions, and point- 
ing to a spot midway between the 
boat-house and the fisherman. That 
intruder leapt to his feet and, strid- 
ing a few paces down stream, came 
upon the cause of all this commo- 
tion. Cousin Winnie's dogs, knotted 
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securely together by a long whip- 
lash, had disagreed about the hunting 
of a rat which, in tempting defiance, 
appeared upon the opposite bank of 
the river. Fetch em, who was young 
and lively, had promptly taken to the 
water in pursuit ; the Councillor, 
older and somewhat infirm, hung 
back obstinately, and now both were 
struggling to swim in contrary direc- 
tions, the whip-lash caught on the 
bows of a boat in mid-stream, and 
each dog held by too short a tether 
to allow of safety or escape. 

* Lower down, lower down,' shrieked 
Aubrey, dancing on the brink. 
* They're hitched round the boat 
Quick, quick, Teddy, the Councillor's 
drowning ! ' With this a second splash 
drove a shower of rainbow drops into 
the low-hanging hazel branches, and 

Aubrey, disregarding Teddy's en- 
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treaties for guidance and direction, 
swam vigorously in pursuit of his 
brother. The fisherman, pausing, saw 
boat and dogs drift with the current, 
and appreciated that neither boy 
could reach the scene of disaster in 
time to rescue the now exhausted 
Councillor. Fetch 'em, on the other 
side of the boat, remained in better 
plight, but the sinking of one dog must 
bring about the inevitable submersion 
of the other. The stranger glanced 
up stream again, to where two glisten- 
ing, dripping heads swirled fast- 
but not fast enough — through the 
water ; then, slipping out of his 
coat, he took a running dive, came up 
close to the boat, and, by a vigorous 
effort, succeeded in releasing the 
dogs. Ten minutes later, when the 
Councillor, in response to energetic 

rubbings, showed some sign of life, 
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Teddy lifted a flushed, excited face 
and stammered thanks and admira- 
tion. 

*You should have run down the 
bank before you headed in/ said the 
fisherman smiling. ' It took you 
longer to swim the distance.' 

'Why, of c-course we should,' 
assented Teddy. ' How awfully 
stupid, but I n-never thought of it. 
I say, sir, won't you come into the 
boat-house ? We've got towels there, 
and you c-can get a bit dry, you 
know.' 

'Thanks, I shan't hurt,' said the 
stranger. ' I'm used to water. Still, 
as you are so kind, I've some more 
clothes in here, and I may as well 
put them on.' He pointed to a knap- 
sack lying under the bushes. Teddy 
caught it up and led the way im- 
mediately. 
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'You'd b-better change/ he said, 
'it's dangerous to stop in damp 
things, and yours are sopping.' 

In the verandah he fell behind 
for a moment to interchange a brief 
word with his brother. 

* He's a t-trespasser, but he saved 
the dogs. We'd better not mention 
it, had we ? ' 

Aubrey shook his head vigorously. 
• Of course not/ said he, * what are 
you thinking about? Whoever he 
Way be, he's a visitor now, and we 
must make him comfortable.' 
• . . « 

' I suppose,' said the fisherman, as 

he lay at full length on the soft turf, 

' I suppose I'm trespassing, and you 

ought to turn me away instead of 

proffering towels and hospitality. 

I ' ve no excuse to offer, none ; only 

the meadow looked so cool and 
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shady, and your river here bewitches 
one into a forgetfulness of poaching 
laws, and the sacred rights of owner- 
ship. Shall I hand over the fish 
I caught ? There are not many, 
and they are very little ones.' 

^You were trespassing,' said 
Aubrey, *and we meant to tell you 
so, only we couldn't, you know, with 
nothing on.' 

* I wanted to,' cut in Teddy, * but 
I'm glad I d-didn't. And then that 
stupid C-Councillor began to drown, 
so now it's all right and Cousin 
Winnie'U be awfully grateful, same 
as we are.' 

* The Councillor's loss is my gain,' 
said the stranger gravely, *but I'm 
glad he stopped short of parting 
with his life on my account. You 
should keep him in hand; he's too 
old to lark about in that mad fashion.' 
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' It s Fetch *em,' said Teddy. ' He 
always o/e//, and the Councillor's so 
fat he can't run or swim decently. 
He eats t-too much, that's what's the 
matter with him.' 

The fisherman tilted the brim of 
his straw hat a little further over his 
eyes. 

* Isn't it partly anno-domini ? ' said 
he. 

Aubrey looked puzzled. 

* Is that a dog illness ? ' he said. * I 
thought it was the opposite of B.C.' 

* So it is,' said the stranger, ' but it's 
an illness too, and most of us suffer 
from it before the end. Look here, 
I've had it for some time.' He 
pointed to his temples, where the 
brown hair was heavily touched with 
grey. 

' D-don't you see, Aubrey ; anno-d- 

domini means getting old,' said Teddy, 
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*and the Councillor s an old dog now. 
But he's greedy ; that's really what 
makes him so slow. Hi! Aubrey — 
see that chap up there ! Where s your 
catapult ? ' 

A long-legged heron sailed slowly 
over the river and disappeared into 
the golden distance. Teddy, sighing 
a little, settled himself more comfort- 
ably against the verandah steps. 

'WeVe g-going back to school to- 
morrow/ he said. * I wonder what 
Cousin Winnie will put into the 
hampers.' 

' Ive asked for a smaller one than 
last summer,' said Aubrey. The 
fisherman lifted his eyebrows. 

' I didn't know hampers could be too 
big — at school ? ' said he in a tone of 
mild interrogation. , 

* It's so hot,* explained Teddy, 'and 

C-Cousin- Winnie puts in such a load 
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of things. Ones bound to eat them 
all before they go bad, and last summer 
Aubrey c-couldn't manage it' 

'Dear me, but did no one help 
him?' said the stranger, evidently 
interested. 

'Oh, yes! all his pals, but it wasn't 
any use, and one of them fell ill.' 

' It was a pie that didn't keep,' said 
Aubrey. ' And of course we couldn't 
waste it. It tasted pretty right, but 
Chiversoil was seedy, and the matron 
said my hamper was always too big, 
and that we'd lots to eat already. 
She's a sensible sort of woman, so I 
told Cousin Winnie about it' 

He sauntered off to examine his 
fishing line, and Teddy, stretching 
himself, observed with a smile that he 
shouldn't bother about his own chances 
of a fish. 

* But I'll g-go and look at your line 
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if you like/ he said politely, • though 
there's sure to be n-nothing on it' 

* Don't trouble,' said the fisherman, 
' From my experience of the afternoon 
I feel sure you are right ; besides we're 
very comfortable as we are/ 

He stuffed and lit a briarwood pipe, 
puffing at it contentedly. As the day 
advanced the air grew less sultry ; a 
tiny whispering breeze crept over 
the river, and the sky, whose blue 
had been changed into mother-o*- 
pearl by the heat, regained its lost 
transparency and colour. 

* I think,' said Teddy, * I'd rather 

have t-tips than hampers. One eats 

the stuff so q-quick, and then there's 

nothing left. Money lasts longer. 

But we're lucky, and sometimes we 

g-get both. When Tm grown up, I 

mean to look after other fellows same 

as Cousin Winnie looks after us.' 
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•Who'll you do it for?' said 
Aubrey, returning to his place. 

* We've not got any particular cousins 
or nephews.' 

'Ah! but we shall then,' said 
Teddy with decision. 'Anyhow, I 
mean to d-do what I say.' 

*I bet you won't,' said Aubrey. 

* Grown-up people forget all about 
the time when they were boys 
and girls. At least I s'pose they 
do — they never seem to under- 
stand.' 

• Oh ! I don't kn-know,' said Teddy. 

* Some recollect, I expect, and fathers 
and mothers always think they do.' 

'When I grow up,' announced 
Aubrey, ' I shall write a book about 
it.' 

'What's the g-good of a book?' 
said Teddy contemptuously. ' Books 
are all rot ; you'd b-better make up 
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your mind to be a soldier, and then 
we can always be together. Besides^ 
there's nothing to write about. After 
all, I guess grown-up p-people are 
just like us, so your book wouldn't 
interest them. Cousin Winnie is, at 
any rate.' 

' I should like to see this Cousin 
Winnie/ said the stranger, speaking 
from beneath the tilted brim of his 
hat. * But perhaps if she came down 
here she'd order me off, as you boys 
intended to do.' 

' N-n-not now,' stammered Teddy, 
eager to set his visitor at ease. 
' She'll never forget you saved the 
C-Councillor.' 

The stranger blew a thin cloud of 
smoke from his lips ; it hung in the 
still air, dispersing slowly. 

* Is she young, I wonder?' he said 

dreamily. * I suppose so, and pretty, 
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and womanly. Else why this con- 
stant repetition of her name?' 

* Oh ! she isn't young,* said Aubrey, 
giving his attention to the fisherman's 
garments which lay drying in the sun 
before him. * But she's not too old 
to be married, and she's going to be 
married soon, to Mr Meredith.' 

* Not too old to be married,' mused 
the stranger. • Now, I wonder, when 
is one too old to be married ? ' 

*Why, that's easily settled,' said 
Teddy. * Cousin Winnie's twenty- 
nine, and I heard Mr Meredith say, 
surely she c-couldn't think of putting 
off the wedding till she's thirty. So 
I s-supposed, after I came to think 
about it, that thirty's p'raps as old as 
one can get married. Do you think 
it is?' 

The fisherman sat up with sudden 

animation. 
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* Sometimes I'm positive of it/ said 
he, 'and then again, other times, 
Tm not so sure. But probably 
you're right, Teddy ; thirty or there- 
abouts.' 

* For a lady, I mean, of c-course,' 
amended Teddy, judicially. *A 
man's different. Mr Meredith's 
thirty- four, I looked him up in 
Wisden the other day.' 

' I see ; there's hope for me yet,' 
said the fisherman ; * and at what age, 
I wonder, do we best remember the 
days of our youth ; or is it true, as 
you say, Teddy, that we grown-ups 
are very much like you boys and 
girls after all.' 

'Of course you can't be,' said 
Aubrey, 'you know lots more than 
we do.' 

* I'm not so sure,' said the fisher- 
man. *We think we do, perhaps, 
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but I fancy there are some things we 
don't know half so well.' 

Teddy knit his brows thoughtfully. 

' I'm always wanting to understand/ 
said he. ' There's heaps of things no 
one c-can explain to me. So now 
I've left off asking. What's the use ? ' 

* Oh ! Teddy, left off asking, why, 
you're cUways asking,* said Aubrey, 
with his slow, sweet smile. ' Father 
says your tongue is a mark of interro- 
gation. ' 

* That's awfully fine,' said Teddy 
scornfully. * Father's s-sarcastical 
about what I want to know, but he 
never tells me, nor Miss Spalding 
neither, and my belief is they don't 
know themselves.' 

'Grown up people ask puzzly 

questions too,' said Aubrey. * Last 

term, when Cousin Winnie came 

down to our sports, she wanted to 
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know why weVe different at home 
to what we are at school, and she 
asked me to explain about it/ 

The fisherman looked up curiously. 

*Of course ones different/ said 
Teddy. * But you can't explain a 
thing like that. It's just s-so, and 
there^s an end of it.' 

' I wonder if she's right,' murmured 
the fisherman. *At this distance 
from my schooldays I've forgotten — 
if, indeed, I ever knew it.' He spoke 
to himself, but Aubrey heard him, 
and nodded his head. 

'She is right/ he said, 'but I 
hadn't thought about it till she asked 
me. I can't see why it matters, 
though Cousin Winnie seemed to 
think it did/ 

* Cousin Winnie's odd about s-some 
things,' said Teddy reflectively. 
•Now and then you hurt her when 
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you never meant to, and as for birds 
and squirrels — ' He paused, search- 
ing for expression. The fisherman 
tapped out the ashes of his pipe 
against a creeper-twined post of the 
verandah. 

' Women are like that — not sports- 
men, you see/ he said gravely. * Its 
the universal feminine, the mother- 
spirit in fact You 11 appreciate it as 
you grow older.* 

Teddy flashed a glance at him, 
suspecting badinage ; but the lips 
under the long brown moustache 
were unsmiling. 

'We appreciate it now/ said the 
boy, not comprehending, but with a 
sudden fear lest he had been disloyal. 

'And you mustn't be hard on us 

grown-ups,' said the fisherman, ' since 

there are evidently many matters we 

ask you about which you cannot 
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explain ; little matters even, con- 
cerning yourselves. After all, you 
can't expect us to understand every- 
thing.' 

Teddy considered for a moment. 

' Well, b-but/ said he, ' you're ever 
so much older, so you ought to know. 
And if you don't, who d-does ? * 

The stranger put the pipe away 
into his pocket. He folded his arms 
under his head and lay silent, staring 
out across the quiet river. A dawn- 
ing rose flush dashed the horizon 
with a hint of colour; already the 
sunset hour was at hand. 

* Ah ! ' said the fisherman presently, 
'who does? That's a big ques- 
tion, sonny, and one never to be 
answered, so far as I am aware. 
The worst of it is that, after thirty, 
there seem more things to be 

wondered at than ever, and one gets 
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no nearer an understanding of them 
all.' 

*Oh dear!' sighed Teddy, * I'm 
t-tired now of asking questions. 
What a b-bore to go on always 
doing it ! ' 

* Don't/ advised the fisherman. 
' Life depends upon its illusions. If 
you keep on inquiring you'll kill them 
all, and there's an end of pleasure, 
with no compensating profit Why, 
even cricket depends on the idea that 
you're a better bat than the last man 
in, and can easily collar the bowling. 
Stick to that conviction and you 
make a century; lose it, and you're 
out before you've got into double 
figures.' 

' I see,' said Teddy, * b-but some- 
times you are a b-better bat than the 
last man in, sir.' 

* Tm afraid I never was,' said the 
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stranger sighing; and Teddy pitied 
him, since, obviously, he must be but 
a poor cricketer. 

* When Michael went to the panto- 
mime last Christmas,' said he, con- 
siderately turning the conversation, 
' I rec'leck father said something 
about a ** lost al-allusion." ' 

* //lusion,' corrected Aubrey. 

* Illusion then — what's it signify ? 
I c-couldn't think what he meant at 
the time, but I see it now.' He 
began to laugh. *The pantomime 
was about ''The Fair One with the 
G-Golden Locks," and the Fair One 
was a great big man, with a red wig, 
and when she — he — came on the 
stage Michael began to howl. But 
the fellow danced splendidly and sang 
t-too, all about her lovers. 

** There was J-O-N J- John, 
And F-I-L PhU, 
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There was T-O-M Tom, 
And B-I-L B-BiU." 

It was awfully fine, wasn't it, Aubrey?' 

Aubrey assented enthusiastically. 

'You see, Michael believes in 
fairies and all that rot/ he explained. 
' Caroline's taught him. And so he'd 
expected a lovely lady with golden 
hair and a crown, and he did nothing 
but cry all the rest of the perform- 
ance.' 

* Poor Michael,' said the fisherman 
compassionately. ^ I'm afraid he's 
made a bad beginning to life. Does 
he always take disappointments in 
that way ? ' 

*Oh! no,' said Teddy, *he's a 
plucky little chap on the whole, but 
he d-dreams and moons about too 
much, you know.' 

' Ah 1 I see — hence disappointments 

and a lost illusion.' 
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' It's better not to be illusioned at 
all/ said Aubrey. * I hate it. I like 
to know the truth, even if it's nasty.' 

The fisherman made a slight 
grimace. 

' I don't,' said he. * I agree with 
Michael. Besides your rough, sing- 
ing man was only a travesty of truth, 
so Michael's tears were perfectly legi- 
timate.' He got slowly to his feet, 
and looked across at the deepening 
sunset. 'Well, my things are dry 
now, and I must go,' said he. * Good- 
bye, you fellows ; thanks awfully for 
your kindness and hospitality. And 
see here, I'm glad you think tips are 
better than hampers.' He gave each 
of the lads a couple of half-crowns, 
bundled his clothes into the shabby 
knapsack, and held out a big hand 
in farewell. 

*As for illusions,' said he, cutting 
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short the boys* shy gratitude, 'wouldn't 
it be rather nice to forget this is the 
last day of the holidays and imag^ine, 
just for the evening, that they're only 
beginning ? ' 

* Rather ! I wish we could,' as- 
sented Teddy, but Aubrey, who hated 
a reply on the spur of the moment, 
set himself to consideration ; and, 
long before he had made up his mind 
upon the subject, the fisherman was 
out of sight, and away through the 
leafy lanes. 

Teddy gathered up lines and fishing 
rods, collected the dogs, and prepared 
for prompt departure. 

* It g-gets lonely when the sun's 

gone,' said he, *and I always feel 

rather humpy the last night of the 

holidays. That was a good chap, 

Aubrey ; he's given us five shillings 

ap-piece.' 
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* Yes/ said Aubrey, still meditative, 

* I like him awfully, but it's rather 
rot he talked about illusion, you 
know.' 

' P'raps,' said Teddy tolerantly, 

* but men and women d-do have such 
rum ideas.' 

Aubrey nodded, and the two started 
homeward, followed by the dogs, and 
carrying a miscellaneous collection 
of properties, needed no more until 
the distant summer of a coming year. 
Behind them, crimson and purple of 
sunset spread, in a gorgeous haze of 
colour, over woods and meadows, and 
before them, as they went, a few early 
lights in the village streets, twinkled 
softly into view. Teddy sighed a 
little, half unconsciously. 

* After all,' he said, * I'm not s-sure 
it is all rot, Aubrey. I'd like an 
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allusion about to-morrow if I c-could 
manage it/ 

Aubrey noticed the mistake, but' 
this time he made no comment. 



THE END 
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